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Abstract. This essay explores different intonations of the episode of the Female Shaman Eagle that is found in 
European versions of the Bear’s Son tale. It will be shown that a retelling of this episode can be detected in other 
myths and legends. It has left traces in the myth of Prometheus as summarized in Hesiod, as well as more explicitly 
in the legends surrounding the Caucasian hero Amirani. Further to the east the episode surfaces in tales recorded 
among the Tuvan people while evidence for the entrenchment of the episode along with its mythical ramifications in 
imagery can be identified in Iran. In the pages that follow we discover that the eastern reach of variants of the Bear’s 
Son tale takes us into Turkey, the Caucasus, south into Iran and even further to the east into the westernmost steppes 


of Mongolia. In all these geographic locations it is the figure of the Female Shaman Eagle that is highlighted and 


2 


acquires mythic proportions, not just in narrative form but also as a highly esteemed bird of prey, celebrated in dance 
and expressed in striking visual imagery. In these materials the eagle in question is regularly identified as a Golden 
Eagle (Aquila chrysaetos). In addition, these are zones in which there have been strong traditions of raising and 


training Golden Eagles as hunting companions. 


Introduction 


Over the past twenty years I have endeavored to layout the possible implications of a set of 
European folktales in which the main protagonist is portrayed as having an ursine genealogy. His 
father is a bear and his mother a female human. The tale is known as “The Bear’s Son” and along 
with its variants it is probably the most widely disseminated European folktale ever recorded. The 
term utilized here, that is, “The Bear’s Son”, is an informal one, used to refer to a group of related 
narratives, categorized formally by folklorists as tale type ATU 301! However, the worldview that 
might be reflected such a story, one that has a half-human, half-bear protagonist, has never been 
the subject of serious investigation by ethnographers and anthropologists. Questions have never 
been asked concerning the reason that the hero was assigned this genealogy in the very beginning. 
Neither has there been a concerted attempt to study the European tale in light of the hunter-gatherer 
animist cosmology implicit in stories found among Native Americans and Siberian peoples where 
bears were considered ancestors or kin. In those tales a woman often marries or mates with a bear 
and has offspring, a plotline that reflects the ursine genealogy and veneration of bears that went 
along with this relational ontology (Hallowell, 1926; Rockwell, 1991; Shepard & Sanders, 1992; 
Wallace, 1949). 


Some of the most well-preserved versions of the European tales, including those 
evidencing the most archaic structural elements and most undisturbed plotline, emanate from 
former Basque-speaking zones of France and the Spain and from the current Basque-speaking 
region itself.2 This is the same region in which the belief that humans descended from bears 


continued to circulate well into the 20th century. Indeed, it was confirmed as recently as 1986 in 


1 Tn 2004 an updated version of the Aarne-Thompson (1961) tale type index was published by Uther (2004). Although 
in the present chapter, tale types will be referenced as ATU (Aarne-Thompson-Uther), I would note that value and use 
of tale type indexes, including the most recent iteration of them, have been a called into question (Dundes, 1997; 
Goldberg, 1984; Jason, 2006). 


? Although analysis of the individual tales recorded in the Pyrenean zone lies outside the scope of this paper, there are 
many written sources (Arratibel, 1980: 65-74; Barandiaran, 1973-1983, II: 301-305; Barbier, 1991 [1931]: 84-94, 129- 
132, 151-152, 157-158; Bidart, 1978: 80-83; 1979: 130-137; Cerquand, 1986 [1875-1882]: 78-85; Satrustegui, 1975: 
18-21; Vinson, 1883: 90-92). 


an interview with the last two Basque-speaking bear hunters in the Pyrenees (Peillen, 1986). Some 
of the most archaic variants of the tale are found in the westernmost part of Europe, especially in 
the Pyrenean zone and its immediate environs, the same zone in which the belief in bear-ancestors 
survived into the 20th century. Further research concerning this core belief points to the strong 
possibility that it was once present across much of Europe. Even though explicit references to the 
ursine genealogy of humans have not been documented in the rest of Europe, still today we 
encounter abundant examples of cultural practices and performance art that point to the previous 
veneration of bears and bear-ancestors (Corvino, 2013; Frank, 2008a, 2008b, 2009; Pastoureau, 
2011). 

Instead of pursuing these leads, by the end of the 19th century folklorists were 
concentrating their efforts on the task of classifying the narratives by motif and tale type (Cosquin, 
1887: 1-27; Dundes, 1997; Frank, 2015). By 1910 Panzer had documented 221 European variants 
of ATU 301, the descent of the Bear Son hero to the Under World (Panzer 1910). In a study 
published in 1959, 57 Hungarian versions of the tale were mentioned (Kiss, 1959), and in 1992, 
Stitt, in his study Beowulf and the Bear’s Son: Epic Saga, and Fairytale in Northern Germanic 
Tradition, recorded 120 variants of the Bear’s Son story for Scandinavia alone (Stitt 1995, 25-27, 
209-217). The cycle of oral tales is present in all the Indo-European language groups of Europe as 
well as in Basque and Finno-Ugric languages, i.e., in Finnish, Saami and Magyar (Hungarian), and 
there is even one example of it among the Mansi (Voguls) of Siberia (von Sadovszky & Hoppal, 
1995: 118-120, 152). 

In the pages that follow we will discover that the eastern reach of variants of the Bear’s 
Son tale takes us into Turkey, the Caucasus, south into Iran and even further to the east into the 
westernmost steppes of Mongolia. In all these geographic locations it is the figure of the Female 
Shaman Eagle that is highlighted and acquires mythic proportions, not just in narrative form but 
also as a highly esteemed bird of prey, celebrated in dance and expressed in striking visual imagery. 
In these materials the eagle in question is regularly identified as a Golden Eagle (Aquila 
chrysaetos). In addition, these are zones in which there have been strong traditions of raising and 


training Golden Eagles as hunting companions. 


As we move ahead to analyze the content of these tales, we need to remember that the label 
frequently used by folklorists, that is, “The Bear’s Son”, is a broad one.’ It encompasses not only 
ATU 301 and its variants but also the tale type ATU 650 “Strong John” (“Der Starke Hans”), a 
version of which appears in Grimm.* A key element in the plot of ATU 301 is the fact that the 
protagonist acquires two or more unusually strong and fully anthropomorphic companions who 
help him. What has not been recognized, however, is that the fully anthropomorphic helpers 
replaced the four Spirit Animal Helpers found in the older variants. Instead, the four animals end 
up totally disappearing from ATU 301. However, they survive in a completely separate and 
supposedly unrelated tale type, ATU 554, called “The Grateful Animals”.> And, to complicate 
matters even more, the Spirit Animal Helpers also resurface in the tale type referred to as “The 
Ogre’s (Devil’s) Heart in the Egg” (ATU 302), a reference to the egg that is used by the hero to 
magically kill the ogre, who in turn is regularly represented in the form of a dragon or snake. Soon 
afterwards, the hero is trapped in the Underworld and it is only through the graces of the Female 
Shaman Eagle, who is one of the four Animal Helpers, that he escapes, flown safely to the Upper 
World on the back of this giant bird. 

Even though I have written at length elsewhere about the four Animal Helpers and how 
they fit into the plot (Frank, 2019), what I have not done until now is to examine the role of the 


Female Shaman Eagle. She is undoubtedly the most important of the four Animal Helpers in terms 


3 ATU 301, referred to globally as “The Bear’s Son”, refers to tales with a remarkably similar narrative structure that 
have been recorded in many different languages. Although in actual practice the tales show up with different titles, 
the name of the main character has tended to be stable, no matter the language in which the tale was collected: Juan 
el Osito in Spanish, Jan de 1’Os (Catalan), Jan l’Ourset (Gascon), Jean de l'Ours in French, Jann he vaz houarn in 
Breton, Giovanni l'Orso in Italian, Hans Bär in German, and Jvanuska as well as Ivanko Medvedko in Slavic languages. 
In contrast to this generic naming process found in all these languages, in Basque the hero is simply called Hartzkume 
or Harzko, which translate, respectively, as “Bear child’ and “Little Bear”. 


4 Over the past century, one of the primary concerns of researchers in folkloristics has been the creation of tale types 
that permit the classification of the stories and, in theory, allow for cross-cultural comparisons. For instance, in tales 
of “The Bear’s Son”, the hero is often portrayed as descending to the underworld to rescue up to three princesses, a 
plot line that has elicited many different scholarly labels (Cosquin 1887, Vol. 1, 1-27). The first and most well-known 
classification project was that of Aarne and Thompson (1961: 90-93), further elaborated upon by Uther (2004). These 
researchers have referred to the story as “The Three Stolen Princesses” (ATU 301) with the following variants: “Quest 
for a Vanished Princess” (ATU 301A); “The Strong Man and His Companions Journey to the Land of Gold” (ATU 
301B); “The Magic Objects” (ATU 301C) and “The Dragons Ravish Princesses" (ATU 301D). Hansen (1957: 24-25, 
75-77) classified the tale similarly, with some modifications, but he saw that ATU 301 combined often with “Strong 
John” (ATU 650). 


5 Little attention has been paid to this tale type or the fact that episodes making up the plot of ATU 302 and ATU 554 
overlap in remarkable ways. One of the few exceptions that of Vinson’s collection of Basque folktales, where he talks 
about a tale called “Les Dons des Trois Animaux” (Vinson, 1883], 166-177, 129-131 ). 


of the degree to which she is integrated into the plot itself and the key role that she plays in it. This 
bird of prey is also the Animal Helper who is most clearly ascribed shamanic powers and agency. 

When the different versions are compared, it is not difficult to figure out what took place 
as the tales were transmitted from one generation to the next. When viewed diachronically, what 
we perceive is that over time the plot broke into pieces, and each piece was reshaped, modified by 
the societal norms in which the storytellers were immersed. In this way, as the tale was retold and 
its contents slowly adjusted to new cultural contexts, the plot, too, realigned itself in different ways 
to reflect the changing cultural conceptualizations and worldview of Europeans.° Nevertheless, the 
earlier plotline featuring the four Animal Helpers survived in the Pyrenean region.’ Perhaps more 
surprising is the fact that the episode where the Eagle flies the hero out of the Underworld survived 
even in those versions where the four Animal Helpers (Mountain Lion, Dog, Eagle and Ant) had 
been replaced by two or three incredibly strong men who act as the hero’s helpmates. In other 
words, although the anthropocentric discourse impacted the four animals—sending them off to a 
totally separate tale type—the Female Shaman Eagle did not disappear. Indeed, the episode of her 
helping the hero escape from the Underworld is attested in versions of ATU 301 found in Europe 
and beyond. This suggests that there were unidentified factors operating that allowed the Eagle to 
be retained. In the remainder of this study, we will try to determine what those factors might have 
been. 

As I have suggested, the tale of “The Bear’s Son”, along with several other orally 
transmitted narratives, should be considered a central component of a much earlier worldview 
grounded in the belief in ursine ancestors, a cosmology that resonates strongly with that of 
historically documented hunter-gatherers where bear ceremonialism is or was practiced. And as 
has also been suggested, with the passage of time, the underlying significance of the storyline 
became increasingly obscured and that led to the original logical structure of the plot becoming 


more garbled. As the cultural conceptualizations that once supported the interpretative framework 


€ As a result, we can see that narratives associated with the expression “The Bear’s Son” include ATU 301, plus ATU 
301a, b, c, and d, variants referred to globally by folklorists as “The Three Princesses”. At the same time there are 
other tale types that form part of the same narrative tradition: ATU 650 “Strong John”, ATU 554 “The Grateful 
Animals”, and ATU 302, now shortened to “Soul in an Egg”. In sum, over time the plot containing the episodes 
associated with the earlier version of the tale ended up fragmenting and the results became classified as different tale 
types (ATU 650, ATU 554, ATU 302, and ATU 301, plus at least four subtypes of ATU 301). 


7 Other examples of tales where there is a blending of motifs from ATU 301, ATU 302, ATU 650 and ATU 554 
include two versions ofa story called “La princesa encantada” (Espinosa, 1946-1947: 294-299); “La serpiente de siete 
cabezas”; and two versions of “El cuerpo sin alma” collected by Wheeler (1943: 317-339). 


slowly fell away, key episodes, central to the logical development of the narrative structure of the 
plot, ended up being separated and viewed as independent tales. In this way they converted into 
mere fragments of the original narrative. 

Among the scenes that were either lost or radically reinterpreted is the one in which the 
four Spirit Animal Helpers appear. One of the four Animal Helpers that the hero meets in his initial 
encounter with them is the Female Shaman Eagle. She appears for the first time in the tale early 
on when the hero is asked by Mountain Lion to help the animals decide how to divide up the flesh 
of a dead deer (or that of another animal). The Bear’s Son does so in such a way each of the four 
animals gets its fair share. He does this so successfully that each animal rewards him with a 
talisman. For instance, the Eagle gives him a feather, explaining that in the future he if he in need, 
he can call upon her and take on her shape and hence her abilities. The other animals do the same 
thing. Later these gifts are utilized by the hero as he shape-shifts and take on the form of each of 
these four Animal Helpers. 

Much later the hero ends up trapped in the Underworld and trying to find a way out. It is 
then that the same female Eagle comes to his aid. He flies out of the Underworld perched on her 
back. As they fly, he feeds her meat from a bag she asked him to bring along since the trip would 
be a long one. But he runs out of meat before they get to the Upper World and the bird is growing 
weak and hungry. So, the hero begins slicing off flesh from his thigh to nourish her. Upon arrival, 
she turns to him, touches him and he is made whole again, i.e., the Eagle has shamanic healing 
powers. There is another significant detail that shows up repeatedly in the tales. While the hero is 
stuck in the Underworld, represented as a deep hole in the earth, the Eagle appears. When he sees 
her, he asks her if she will help him and she replies, "Of course, because you saved my babies from 
the snake that was trying to eat them.” 

That is the nucleus of the episode. Now, the part I left out is that this avian character appears 
to have a counterpart in performance art, just as does the hero himself. For example, scenes from 
the beginning of the Bear's Son tale are acted out in the Fêtes de l'Ours in the Pyrenees still today. 
In the case of the Eagle, however, that figure has been kept in performance art only in one location 
in the Catalan Pyrenees. In the rest of Europe, the Eagle appears to have been replaced by the 
figure of a stork, e.g., in Germany and Poland. As most Europeans probably know, storks are 


considered bringers of good luck as well being associated with the birth of human babies. In that 


sense, they have held a special place in the belief system of many European farmers right up to the 
present. These attributes point to the existence of a larger set of beliefs emanating from times past. 

In the 1930s on the island of Saaremaa, an area of Estonia where there was significant 
German influence in times past, a film was made of the “good luck” visits that took place each 
December. I was able to view that film at the Ethnographic Museum in Tartu some years back. 
The film involved a human dressed as a bear and its trainer who entered the homes and raised cane, 
going after the householders, especially the women, all in good fun. That twosome was 
accompanied by another character called the Stork, dressed all in white. At one point in this chaotic 
performance, the Stork character took several small figures out of his pocket. I asked what they 
were supposed to be, and the head of the museum explained to me that they were the Stork's 
“babies”. The figures were woven out of some type of straw or plant material. 

Now, to the point, the episode concerning the Eagle flying the hero out of the Underworld 
is one of the most stable and persistent elements in the Bear's Son tale (Frank, 2019). Once I began 
to ask myself what made this Eagle so popular, I realized that I needed to delve more deeply into 
the reasons that had kept this part of the narrative alive. And that led me to consider the possibility 
that the Eagle that shows up in the tales had a counterpart in nature. Moreover, if it did, I figured 
we might be talking about a Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaetos). 

Expanding on that assumption, in all probability those who first told the tale were living in 
locations with habitat that supported these impressive birds. Today, readers of the Bear’s Son tale 
rarely have in their memory bank images of the actual Golden Eagles, birds that they personally 
would have seen soaring high above, speeding at up to 80 mph horizontally across the sky or dive 
bombing downwards at speeds up to 200 mph, near or at the speed of a Peregrine Falcon which is 
the fastest bird on Earth. These eagles are large birds that can weigh up to 12 pounds and have a 
broad wing spread that can reach to more than 7 feet. From the central role played by the Golden 
Eagle in these tales we might also infer that earlier, images of these spectacular birds nesting on 
cliffs or at the top of tall trees would have been accessible to those listening to the stories. 

And all of this tells us something about the locations where those early storytellers and 
their audiences probably lived, that is, in areas where these birds also lived, bred and hunted. That 
would eliminate lowland zones where no good nesting sites were available or zones that were 
heavily forested since Goldens prefer areas were forest alternates with open spaces. Although we 


might associate the predilection of Golden Eagles for building their large stick nests on cliff ledges 


often with an overhang, it does not necessarily follow that those cliffs must be associated with 
mountainous terrain given that cliffs also show up along rivers. Moreover, occasionally an eagle 
will use a tall tree which provides good visibility for the surrounding landscape, when cliff sites 
are unavailable. 

Then if we assume that at some point a Stork or a Crane ended up substituting for the 
Golden Eagle, e.g., as in ritual performances in Germany and Poland, the question is why did this 
happen? Was it because in these areas, the population density of the zones may have affected the 
willingness of the eagles to nest there? After all Golden Eagles tend to avoid nesting in areas with 
a lot of human activity, whereas Storks are perfectly happy raising their families in agricultural 
settings, in villages, nesting high atop church steeples, or on the roofs of barns. In contrast to these 
lowland agriculturally appropriate farming and grazing lands, perfect for Storks, further to the 
south we end up in the Alps where Golden Eagles are right at home. 

Moreover, of late I have begun to ask myself several questions whose answers I am now 
exploring: 

1) What factors caused this avian character, a female Golden Eagle, along with 
the storyline attached to it to be so resilient across time and space? When the details of this 
episode are scrutinized with care, e.g., the fact the Eagle is portrayed as a female, they 
become clues and might suggest the following: that this part of the narrative, as well as the 
Bear’s Son tale itself and associated ursine cosmology, involved storytellers and audiences 
who were witnesses to the feats performed by these very impressive, wide-winged 
creatures. 

2) What time depth might be associated with this episode as well as the Bear’s 
Son tale itself given that it is grounded in the belief that humans descended from bears. 

3) What societal, environmental or other factors would have contributed to the 
Golden Eagle turning into a Stork? Whereas the Stork appears to have replaced the Eagle 
in western and eastern Europe, in mountainous regions to the south and east, the Eagle once 
again shows up as an important character in popular belief. For instance, this is the case of 
the Eagle in the Greek myth of Prometheus as well as the Eagle who saves Amirani, the 
Caucasian hero who has been compared by researchers to Prometheus (Charachidzé, 1986). 
However, the cluster of beliefs surrounding Amirani suggests that they might be even more 


ancient than the belief system informing the Greek narrative about Prometheus and the 


Eagle who torments him (Frank, 1997; Tuite, 1998). In the Greek and the Caucasian 
examples there is a clear mythologization of the eagle, but there are significant differences., 


as we will soon see. 


The role of Golden Eagles 


The evidence, when scrutinized with care, suggests that the Female Shaman Eagle episode in the 
Bear’s Son tale and its associated ursine cosmology relied on storytellers and audiences who were 
familiar with the remarkable characteristics of Golden Eagles and perhaps knew that, like many 
raptors, the females are considerably larger and stronger than males. The Golden Eagle is a fierce 
and powerful hunter, using its long, sharp claws to kill its prey and its strong, hooked beak to tear 
the meat into bite-size pieces. As far as birds go, Golden Eagles are long-lived. They have been 
recorded to live up to 30 years of age in the wild. Their nests or aeries vary in size and shape from 
three feet across and as many feet deep to platforms five feet wide and but only a foot deep. The 
nest, made up of interwoven sticks, may be used for many years. It will be cleaned up and 
refurbished each season until the wind or the nest’s weight makes it tumble to the ground. The pair 
of eagles may mate for life. Once mated, they will establish and defend a territory around the nest. 
Given their life span, their territoriality, and the reuse of the same nest over many years, the 
activities of the couple would been followed with keen interest by the humans living nearby. In 
short, soaring high in the sky above in search of prey or bringing morsels of meat to feed their 
hatchlings, over time the pair of birds would have become a familiar sight, and an expected feature 


of the landscape. 
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Turning to another aspect of the narrative related to the Eagle as she appears in the Bear’s 
Son tale, we find that she is given agency: she is the one in charge, not the human. This contrasts 
with other narratives, such as those preserved from Babylonia and Greece. Loose comparisons 
drawn from the Babylonian and Greek materials have resulted in interpretations that project them 
as astral narratives, i.e., narratives traditionally assigned to Aquila, the eagle constellation in the 
Milky Way. This has not been true of the way that the episode in the Bear’s Son has been 
interpreted. 





Fig. 1. The Aquila constellation is one of the biggest constellations, easily seen at latitudes between +90° and -75°. 
Visible in summer and autumn travelling along the Milky Way, it is known for its brightest star Altair, one of the 
brightest stars in the night sky. Source: https://starregistration.net/constellations/aquila-constellation.html. 


More concretely, these astral associations derive from the etiological narratives associated 
with the figure of an eagle that are found in Babylonian and Greek mythology (Rogers, 1998). In 
the case of these narratives, the eagle figure is portrayed as a submissive subject, a servant of a 
high anthropomorphic solar deity, e.g., the Eagle of Shamash (Babylonia) and the Eagle of Zeus 
(Greece). In these myths the eagle must obey his master’s commands; the bird has no autonomy; 
often does not have a speaking role and certainly does not have the ability to set the terms or 
negotiate with the god-human; the bird merely does the bidding of its overlord. 

Compared to the Bear’s Son narrative, the Babylonian and Greek eagle narratives are 
conceptualized from within a significantly different cognitive frame. These narratives might 
appear to us to be more modern and feel more familiar since the plot is characterized by 


hierarchical relations, rooted in a non-relational ontology that places humans on top, sets humans 
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apart from animals and, overall, reflects a view in which animals are under the control of humans 
(or gods). In sum, these narratives deal with power relations where the eagle is often punished 
(Babylonia) or charged with carrying out punishments authorized by its master (Greece), rather 
than illustrating complex predator-prey relationships where animals are endowed with 
independence and agency, more typical of the relational ontologies encountered in the animist 
cosmologies of hunter-gatherers. 

Most remarkable are the parallels between the Greek tale of Prometheus and narratives 
relating to the Caucasian hero Amirani, both sets involving an eagle character. As other researchers 
have pointed out, in these narratives there is substantial evidence of a much older mythological 
substrate (Charachidzé, 1986; Wilhelm, 1998). In the case of the Caucasian versions, the Eagle is 
portrayed as an Animal Helper, not an obedient servant or torturer acting on the orders of a 
superior. Yet when examined more closely, we discover the Greek hero submitting to a trial 
regarding the proper “division of a dead ox” and then in the Caucasian variants the Eagle flies the 
hero out of the Underworld. 

Finally, moving even further to the east we have the eagle figure of Khan Khereti found 
among the Tuva people. The veneration of this eagle brings us back to a type of relational ontology 
much more in accord with that of hunter-gatherer peoples where interactions between humans and 
animals are based more on notions of reciprocity and sharing than domination (Guenther, 2015; 
Hill, 2011, 2013). Khan Khereti is the name of the female Eagle with whom is associated a similar 
episode that involves flying the hero out of the Underworld. The Tuvans are an indigenous people 
of Siberia who speak Tuvan, a Turkic language. They are spread across Russia, Mongolia and 
China. In the case of these Turkic peoples the Eagle is understood to be a mythical bird with 


shamanic qualities. 
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It is still considered a sacred animal and is interwoven into ritual performances, such as the 
Tuvan Eagle Dance in which the performers raise and spread their arms imitating the bird’s wings. 
The dancers also hop about flapping their outstretched arms, mimicking the movement of the bird 
as it moves along, low to the ground, to capture its prey. The dance is performed as a prelude to 
ritual wrestling matches, a central component of Kazakh festivities (Mainy et al., 2018: 1053- 


1062). è 


Tuva Incognita. Tuva the Undiscovered. The Dance of Freedom! 





Tot cambii «TaHeu, opna»! Tare, caoG6onpi... 


> plot —@— 1:03/2:05 y 





Fig. 2. The out-take above is from the video “Tuva Incognita: Tuva the Undiscovered. The Dance of Freedom” 
which contains a scene from the Dance of the Eagle. Source: Attps:/www.youtube.com/watch?v=W_VOfTnOXKA. 





The high status of the Golden Eagle among other Turkic peoples such as the Kazakhs is 
also well recognized. From conversations I have had with a colleague of mine who teaches at a 
university in Kazakhstan, namely, Dr. Nyssabbay Bekbasser, the Golden Eagle is the 
personification of the mythological figure of Khan Khereti. Again, Kazakh or Kazak is another 
Turkic language. Indeed, the Golden Eagle is the official national animal of Kazakhstan. But when 
it comes to assessing the role of this bird among Turkic-speaking peoples, the fact that this animal 


has achieved the status of a national emblem is only part of the story. The other part is the fact that 


8 For videos of the Kazakh eagle hunters cf. https://www.google.com/search?client=firefox-b-1- 
d&q=hunting+witht+eagles+in+mongolia. 
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hunting with Golden Eagles has been part and parcel of Kazakh culture for many centuries if not 


millennia (Mohan, 2015). 


The Kazakh people also live in the westernmost part of Mongolia in a location overlapping 
with that of the Tuva people of Mongolia. Indeed, geographically Kazakhstan is the country to the 
west of Mongolia. The Kazakh population is concentrated in the province of Bayan-Ulgii, the most 
rugged and remote part of Mongolia. It is a region physically separated from Kazakhstan by a 47- 
60 km mountainous stretch of Chinese and Russian territory. Numbering over 100,000, the 
Kazakhs are the largest ethnic minority in Mongolia. The majority of Mongolian Kazakhs live in 
the Western aimaq (province) of Bayan-Ulgii, a region that is near Kazakhstan yet separated from 
it by these small strips of territory belonging to Russia and China (as shown in Fig. 3). Although 
the Kazakhs in Mongolia are the largest minority—4.3% of the total population—they are 
relatively new to that area. The documented migration of Kazakhs into Western Mongolia dates 
only from the 1840s, although some sources suggest the migration may not have started until the 


1860s (Barcus & Werner, 2006: 212). 
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The Tuvan component 





Namara Brede. 4 March 2009. Projections. inset- Albers Equal Area North Conic Asia. Main Map- WGS 1964 UTM 46N. Data Barcus & Wemer 2008. Mongolan National Universty ESRI 


Fig. 3. Bayan Ulgii. Source: Barcus & Werner (2010). 
The following material is taken from an article called “South Siberian and Central Asian hero 
tales and shamanistic rituals” by Eva Taube (1984). It is based on research that she carried out 
from 1966 to 1969 on a small Tuvan group in the utmost western part of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, a region that coincides roughly with that of Bayan-Ulgii. Even though I have found no 
evidence that that Tuva people hunted with Golden Eagles, as is the case of the Kazakhs living in 
this same zone, the integration of the bird into their traditional culture, e.g., the Dance of the Eagle, 
speaks to the close relationship that existed at some point in the past and has continued in ritualized 


form to the present day. 
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Fig. 4. Map showing the Republic of Tuva in relation to Mongolia. the westernmost part of Mongolia. On 
this map Bayan-Ulgii is out of view, situated below the border with Russia on the lower left of the image. Source: 
https://wikitravel.org/en/File:Republic_of Tuva_Map.png. 





Given the location in which Taube did her fieldwork, it is highly likely that the region in 
question was also populated by Kazakh groups. The tales she collected were published in two 
German translations (Taube, 1977, 1978). It is logical to assume that the same or highly similar 
tales were also circulating earlier in Tuva to the north and Kazakhstan to the west. Taube begins 
by talking about the magical origins of the hero who is the child of an aged couple, not the offspring 
of a bear and a human female as is the case of the Bear’s Son. Nonetheless, the hero grows up at 
prodigious rate. In the tales there is also a connection to the World Tree (Rappengliick, 2005, 
2018), the celestial image connecting earth and sky, the terrestrial and celestial realms, and which, 
following Taube, is manifest on Earth in the form of a tall tree 


on which according to Khanty (Ostyak) beliefs, the Torum-bird, with other Siberian peoples an eagle, has its 
nest. Having swallowed a child’s soul, the spirit-birds lay an egg, peck it open and put the young ones in iron 


cradles, standing below the holy birch-tree [...]. The world-tree playing the role in initiation rites and 
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symbolizing the axis of the world is represented in the tales by a silver or golden ladder, leading from the 
middle to the upper world. [...]. (Taube, 1984: 347) 


Taube goes on to say this: 


Finally, there is the tree, sometimes determined as a larch-tree, on which the mythical bird Khan Khereti has 
its nest with the young ones, whom the hero guards from being killed by a snake, thus gaining the bird’s 
assistance. The bird becomes the helper of the hero at once or later by handing him over a feather with which 
the bird can be called in case of danger or need. This motif provokes the association of feathers, skins and so 
on with the shaman’s costume which transmits the animal’s strength and abilities to the shaman. It is a hint 
to shamanistic initiational rites, that the hero after having safe-guarded the bird’s chicks is temporally 
swallowed by the mother-bird.? According to ideas connected with shamanistic initiations, the future shaman 
lives through a mystical death, a dismembering of his body in consequence of which all spirits, being fed 


with pieces of his body, will become helping spirits. (Taube, 1984: 347) 

Even though the motif of an eagle flying a human on its back is certainly not unusual, it is 
difficult not to conclude that the details enumerated by Taube suggest that what was operating in 
the background was the episode of the Female Shaman Eagle. For example, although the act of 
riding on the back of an eagle is not mentioned, the bird is grateful because the hero has killed the 
snake that was eating its fledglings. Then we have the fact that the Eagle gives the hero a feather 
and becomes the hero’s helper. The handing over of the feather might be a reference to the much 
earlier encounter between the Bear’s Son and the four Animal Helpers as laid out in the plotline 
of the Bear’s Son tale. And the handing over of the feather amulet is further elucidated by saying 
that it will give the protagonist the ability to call on the Eagle in case her aid is needed. 

Here the scene in which the hero saves the mother Eagle’s chicks from the snake is 
highlighted. However, this scene is often referred to only in retrospect in western versions of the 
Bear’s Son tale. When the Eagle agrees to fly the hero out of the Underworld, the bird mentions 
that the reason she agrees to do so is that the hero has saved her babies from the snake who wanted 
to eat them. Hence, it is an act of reciprocity. Although Taube’s summary of the Tuvan tale does 
not explicitly mention that the hero willingly cuts pieces of flesh from his own body, a closer 
examination of the Tuvan tale itself might shed further light on this part of the episode as 
memorialized in the Tuvan version. 

Whereas I have not been able to find detailed information concerning the past and present 


practice of hunting with Golden Eagles among the Tuva people, there is little doubt that eagles 


° In the European versions, the mother-bird does not swallow the hero, she only touches him and makes him whole. 
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were a dominant part of their culture and daily lives as the popularity of the Eagle Dance attests. 
In contrast a great deal of attention has been given to documenting on film the case of the eagle 
hunters still found among the Kazakh people in the Altai Mountains of western Mongolia.!° From 
the love that the Kazakh hunters express for their birds still today we can infer that there might be 
a relationship between using Golden Eagles in hunting and the high esteem shown for the mythical 
Khan Khereti in these folktales. What is not clear is the time-depth that should be attributed to the 
Bear’s Son tale itself and its variants and more specifically the time-depth that ought to be ascribed 


to the episode that has been at the center of this study. 


Questions concerning the gender of Khan Khereti 


It is well documented that for thousands of years Golden Eagles have been the favorite raptor to 
train as a hunting companion across the northern steppes from the Caucasus to China. Since eagles 
have very acute eyesight for spotting prey in snow-covered grasslands and mountains, they are 
efficient predators, equipped with strong, sharp talons. They are especially well-adapted to winter 
hunting for fox, hare, marmot, deer, wild goat, especially the young and newborn of the latter 
species. Fledglings or sub-adult eagles are captured from the nest and trained to hunt. According 
to tradition, after some five years of hunting with their human companion, the eagle is released 
back to the wild to mate and raise its young. 

As we have seen, the figure of Khan Khereti is portrayed as a female eagle. Although the 
reasons behind that gender designation have not be investigated, there are two things that might 
have some bearing on that choice. First, there is the possibility that the innate nature of female 
Golden Eagles may have contributed to Khan Khereti being female, e.g., the fact that female eagles 
are larger, fiercer, and more powerful than males. That has helped to make them the preferred 
hunting companions by Kazakhs. In contrast, today eagle hunters in Kyrgyzstan, a country that 
borders on Kazakhstan, train both females and males (Mayor, 2016: 3). 

There is also the possibility that in times past female eagle hunters were more common 
than they are today. According to Mayor (2016), archaeological finds suggests that eagle 
huntresses were active participants in ancient times. Recent quite spectacular archaeological 


discoveries of graves (ca 700 BC to AD 300) across ancient Scythia, from Ukraine to China, 


1° Tn the reference section of this study there is a short list with information relating to some of the outstanding 
documentaries that have been made on this topic in recent years, featuring in particular the young women who have 
taken up the sport of hunting with eagles. 
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reveals that steppe nomad females engaged in the same riding and hunting activities as the men, 
and about one third of the women were active warriors in battle. Moreover, eagle hunting lore is 
preserved in ancient poems and epics of Central Asia, such as the Kyrgyz epic Manas in which the 
hero's death is mourned by his horse, dog, and eagle. Another Kyrgyz epic recounts the adventures 
of Janyl Myrza, who appears as a legendary warrior and eagle huntress (Mayor, 2016: 4). In ancient 
Caucasus legends about great heroes and heroines (Nart Sagas), hunters set forth on fine steeds 
with sighthounds trotting alongside’! and Golden Eagles on their arms (Colarusso, 2002; Tuite, 
2014). 
According to Mayor (2016: 6): 


Unlike settled, patriarchal societies such as classical Greece and Rome, where women stayed home to 
weave and mind children, the lives of nomadic steppe tribes centered on horses and archery. Boys and girls, 
men and women, young and old, all shared the vigorous outdoor life and everyone could ride fast horses, 
shoot arrows with deadly accuracy, hunt for fur and game, and defend the tribe. The combination of horse 
riding and archery was an equalizer, leveling out physical differences: a woman on horseback is as fast and 
agile as a man. This ancient way of life—embracing gender equality—was essential for tribes continuously 
migrating across oceans of grass, and egalitarian traditions persist in their descendants today, even though 


men and women in semi-nomadic herding communities now have more differentiated tasks. 


Naturally, it is highly likely that there were other reasons, not so obvious, that may have been in 


play in the choice to portray Khan Khereti as a female eagle. 


The role of animal helpers 


When attempting to evaluate the significance of the Eagle episode in times past, we need to keep 
in mind the ursine genealogy that is implicit in the Bear’s Son tale. Moreover, this has implications 


for the way that the animals themselves should be viewed. Based on the rather extensive research 


11 The term sighthound refers to dogs bred to hunt by speed and sight instead of by scent. The alleged visual acuity of 
these breeds is complemented by their tremendous speed, powered by their lean bodies, large lung capacity and long 
legs. These hounds used their agility to flush and pursue game. Their lithesome body structure and flexible backs 
allowed them to excel in hunting. Their lung capacity which is greater than that of other breeds, was central to their 
agility and endurance on long runs. Whereas there is no science-based evidence to confirm the popular belief that 
sighthounds have a higher visual acuity than other types of dogs, there is increasing evidence that dogs with light, 
narrow heads, i.e., dolichocephalic dogs such as sighthounds, have a more heightened sensitivity than other dog types 
to objects and rapid movement in the horizontal field of vision, in this case, to the quick movements of their prey 
(McGreevy, Grassia, & Harman, 2004; Zaldivar-Lopez et al., 2011). In the zones we have been discussing, these dogs 
were an integral part of a team, each member with its own job. The team has consisted of the eagle hunter, a horse, a 
trained eagle and the hound or hounds that were used to flush out the game that the eagle then pounced upon. The 
breeds of sighthounds include the greyhound, saluki, borzoi, whippet and the Afghan hound among others. In addition, 
sighthounds are among the oldest breeds on the planet, some of them having been traced back to 3,000 BCE. 
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that has been carried out on Eurasian and North American bear ceremonialism, the evidence points 
to the fact that we are talking about a pre-shamanic stage in which it was the animal itself that was 
ascribed supernatural qualities. The bear was often referred to as the Master of All Animals, the 
Lord of the Forest. However, spiritual qualities and powers were also associated with other 
creatures, among them eagles. 

Initially, it appears that these animal helpers could be called upon by any member of the 
community. Talismans in the form of the helper animal or an actual animal part, e.g., claws or 
teeth, were worn on clothing or kept in a medicine bundle. The animals were thought to protect 
the person and, in this sense, acted as spirit animal guardians. But in some locations, over time it 
became customary to have an individual intercede, a male or female human. And it was this person 
who was tasked with calling upon these creatures for aid. In the process, amulets worn by members 
of the community signaling or otherwise incarnating the spirit of the helper animal or animals, 
ended up become part of the accoutrements traditionally integrated into the costume of the ritual 
practitioner. It was the latter who was charged with requesting help from these animals, often in 
public performances in which storytelling was a central component. And at times the performances 
included retelling the story of how the shaman in question acquired her or his abilities. 

This pre-shamanic phase is often ignored by researchers. And as a result, the powers 
originally ascribed to the animals are portrayed as if they were the exclusive powers of the human, 
the shaman. In this way, the animal helpers are sometimes depicted as if they are under the control 
of the shaman; the shaman is the master and the helper animals merely servants. Unfortunately, 
the almost exclusive focus on the figure of the shaman, as a person endowed with preternatural 
abilities, fails to capture key aspects of animism itself, e.g., that animals have agency (Brightman, 
2002; Hill, 2011; Tanner, 1979). 

Starting with the exaltation of the shaman as presented by Mircea Eliade and his followers 
with its emphasis on the use of ecstatic-visionary techniques, hallucinogenic drugs, etc., the 


animism of hunter-gatherers faded into the background.'* Rather, it was the human animal that 


12 Hoppál (1997: 3) has reflected on the lack of interest in the origins of the phenomena subsumed under the term 
“shamanism”. During the first years of the fifties Mircea Eliade was completing his major work on shamanism, which, 
up to this day, counts as a fundamentally classic book: “He was an adherent of the phenomenological approach, 
therefore he was mostly interested in a phenomena which gave the whole complex of shamanism its distinctive 
characteristics: initiatory visions, the shamanic journey to the otherworld, shamanic cosmology and, above all, ecstasy. 
The title of his book reveals his main idea: Shamanism: Archaic Techniques of Ecstasy (Eliade 1951, enlarged edition 
in English 1964). Eliade did not discuss the historical antecedents of shamanism, thus he declines to mention animism, 
and [...] certain recent comprehensive works—thought made for the wider public—which introduce shamanism as a 
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was profiled, standing alone on center stage. In this sense, the agency formerly attributed to other- 
than-human persons was transferred to the person of the shaman and the concepts of personhood 
and agency were equally circumscribed. This process of re-inscription of agency and personhood 
came about in part because attributing spiritual powers to animals seems quite foreign to Western 
researchers. Indeed, one of the foundational elements of the Western mindset has been the 
acceptance of this human-animal divide, the asymmetric dualism that has placed other-than human 
persons inside Nature and left human animals standing outside looking in (Frank, 2005, 2018; 
Hallowell, 1960). 

In this respect, the following comments by Kniippel are quite relevant in that it is the Eagle 
that is seen as the shaman. He begins by pointing out that in literature concerning shamanic 
practices among Altaic peoples, the role of the eagle has been emphasized. But rather than 
highlighting the figure of the ritual practitioner, Kniippel’s comments are more in accord with the 
relational ontology and cosmovision as described by proponents of the New Animism (Astor- 
Aguilera & Harvey, 2018; Hamayon, 2013; Harvey, 2006) for he goes on to enumerate connections 
that do seem 


to exist in some specific aspects of north Eurasian shamanism and are reflected either in the oral literature of 
several groups of these areas, or in their respective material cultures (e.g. Siberian art or the equipment of the 
shamans and its respective design). But, inevitably, the question of the nature of these connections occurs 
when, in the cultures of the circumpolar regions and adjacent areas, we are faced with the idea of the eagle 
as a cultural hero, the founder of shamanism, and its role in totemistic contexts, of the transforming shaman 


or as a manifestation of a helping spirit. (Kniippel, 2020) 

Other research indicates that among Tuva people, ritual practitioners called on helper 
animals who then travelled either to the Upper World or to the Lower World. In more recent years 
there has been more talk about two types of practitioners, one group who dealt with journeys to 
the Upper World, the so-called “white shamans”, and another that was in charge of relations with 
the Lower World, the “black shamans”. Over time, the Islamic and Christian color-coded division 
began to influence the native cosmology, assigning a color-coding of “white” to “good” and 
“black” to “evil”. And that led to the color black being associated with ritual practitioners who 
dealt in the dark arts. That the white/black dichotomy may have corresponded to “light/darkness” 


and “day/night”, celestial opposed to darker underground realms. 


world phenomenon in the framework of "Eliadism", also fail to discuss the formation of shamanism (Perrin, 1995; 
Vitebsky, 1995).” 
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However, that division was not initially a polarized duality of “good” versus “evil”. In 
addition, there is a suggestion that the helper animal in charge of the celestial realm, the sky above, 
was an eagle. The helper animal called on for travels to the Underworld appears to have been the 
bear, and the practitioner dressed appropriately. There are hints that the costume of the individual 
carrying out the ritual reflected the identity of the animal helper. At the same time, these spirit 
helper animals had their flesh and blood counterparts in the real world. 


Tuvinan traditions show quite clearly that the “black” shaman was originally a specialist in relations with the 
“lower” world, and a “white”, with the ‘upper’. As V. P. D’iakonova shows, among the Tuvinians it is 
scarcely possible to “differentiate the shamans by functions into those who shamanize only to the pure spirits 
and those only to the black (evil). The ‘greater’ shamans shamanized to both.” The relation between the 
shaman and the spirits of the “upper” or “lower” world was denoted by color. For the journey to the sky, a 
red cloak, a headdress with eagle feathers, and a red drum would be made for the shaman. For the “black” 
path (to the underground world), a black cloak, a cap with raven feathers, and a black drum would be made. 
One of the principal spirits of the underground spheres among the Tuvinians, as well as many other peoples, 
was the bear. For this reason, Tuvinian shamans would most often personify a bear during the séance to the 


“lower” world. (Basilov, 1997: 37) 

In conclusion, an acceptance of a hierarchically ordered dichotomy of upper/lower, 
good/evil, white/black would constitute significant cognitive realignments in the ontological and 
epistemological foundations of the cultural complex in question. From our contemporary Western 
perspective, the Upper World is populated by pure “celestial deities” mediated by a priesthood of 
some sort, whereas the Lower World is overrun by polluting, evil creatures, linked to death and 
destruction. Many might argue that the division is logical and related to the opposing notions of 
day-night and light-darkness. However, the sky above is at one time “light” and at another “dark”. 


The spatial coordinates themselves do not vary. 


Several unanswered questions 


Even though there seems to be connections between the actions ascribed to the mythical figure of 
the Khan Khereti and the actions associated with the Female Shaman Eagle of the Bear’s Son tales, 
there are several questions that remain unanswered. For instance, should we to conclude that these 
parallels are evidence of the geographical extent of the Bear Son’s tales several millennia ago? If 
so, does it follow that the practice of hunting with Golden Eagles contributed to the perpetuation 
of this episode across time? Furthermore, do the bonds that developed between hunters and their 


birds stand in the background? Are we to assume that the close emotional ties that were formed 
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year after year, generation after generation, eventually became manifest in the deep respect shown 
for these avian creatures, in the portrayal of eagles as sacred beings and having mythic dimensions? 
Finally, is there reason to believe that similar hunting practices might have existed earlier in other 
parts of Europe where storytellers were occupied with retelling the exploits of the Female Shaman 
Eagle? 

From the above, there is reason to believe that additional research into the relational 
ontology and notions of reciprocity that undergird the Bear’s Son tales might shed a clearer light 
on how these eagles fit into what appears to have been a belief system in which human and other- 
than-human persons played an active role. Furthermore, the shamanic qualities attributed to this 
bird in the Tuvan tales underscores the role played by this creature in a larger world view where 
celestial, terrestrial and subterranean realms were fused together. It is still too early to determine 
definitively why we find elements from the episode of the Female Shaman Eagle in the traditional 
lore of the Tuvan people. 

Only after a more fine-grained analysis of the tales is carried out will it be possible to figure 
out how this episode ended up integrated into the oral repertoire of a people living so far to the 
east. At this stage, there are two alternatives. The first would be to argue that the source of the 
Tuvan narrative is to be found in Europe and that it was picked up at some point by speakers of 
Turkic languages and adapted so that it fit into a preexisting belief system, one in which eagles 
already were highly esteemed. For example, we know that versions of the Bear’s Son tale were 
brought to Canada by French fur traders and wherever they went, the reception of the tales was 
positive. The stories were found to be particularly attractive to native peoples who also saw bears 
as ancestors or kin. As a result, versions of the tale were nativized, the phonology of French name 


of the hero was adjusted to make it compatible with the norms of the native language.'? In other 


13 According to Boas (1925: 200), there are “records of French stories all over the northern part of the continent from 
Quebec and Nova Scotia to British Columbia, as well as on the southern plains where French influence was important 
at an early time”. 
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words, these tales can travel, aided by speakers who are familiar with them and eventually they 
can be become part of the oral traditions of widely 


separated groups. 


Fig. 5. Kirgiz eagle hunter. Source: By Photographer; 
SiGarb. Scan from his own 35mm transparency., Public Domain, 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/w/index.php?curid=5061465. 





For example, in Europe there is already evidence 
that versions of the Bear’s Son tale were circulating further 
to the east as they have been documented as part of 
Osmanli Turkic, Uigur, Yugur, Kazak and Kirgiz oral 
traditions (Horvath, 1995).'* Similar versions are found in 
Hungarian. In these tales, the hero is born of an animal (a 
bear, a horse or a sheep), has superhuman strength, 
engages in a series of adventures and ends up trapped in 


the Underworld. And it is a giant bird of prey, an eagle, a 





griffin or even a goose, who helps the protagonist return to 
the Upper World. However, even though elements from the storyline of these Turkic tales overlap 
with those found in the tale that Taube collected, they are not exactly the same ones she recorded 


among the Tuvan people. 


14 Horvath was unaware that the Hungarian tale as well as the others are versions of the Bear’s Son tale. 
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Sequence of motifs 
in the stories 





1. Boy, born of animal / has super- 
human strength; leaves home 





2. Has (finds) strong companions; 
/ wrestles them 





3. Looks for kidnapped girls 
underground 





4. Only hero is brave enough to 
descend to underground 
(underworld) 


5. Hero rescues girls, / kills enemy ooo o 
(dragon, monster) 
00 
® 
® 
® 
© 











He remains trapped in underworld 


6. Hero sends girls to upper world. 
7. Big bird of prey helps hero return 
to upper world 





8. Hero feeds birds his own flesh 
during journey to upper world 


9. Bird replaces hero’s cut flesh, 





/ making him stronger 


10. Hero marries one of the rescued 
girls / becomes king of girl’s land 











H = Hungarian O = Osmanli Turk U = Uigur 
Y = Yugur Ka = Kazak Ki = Kirgiz 


Story titles (for full references see bibliography) 
1. Hungarian: Fehérlófia (Son of White Horse) — Arany 1958 
2. Osmanli Turk: Cinder Boy — Kunos 1969 
3. Uigur: Ali Kurban — Liu 1980 
4, Yugur: Son of Tree 1, Son of Stone Il, and Son of Horse Ill — Zhong 1988 
5. Kazak: Hero Il Tushtek — Jiao and Zhang 1982 
6. Kirgiz: Seven Khan's Story — Wang 1981 


Fig. 6. Comparison of the Hungarian and Turkic language versions of the tales. Source: Horvath (1995: 161). = 
The second alternative, in contrast to the first, would draw on the vertical rather than horizontal 
transmission of the tale. This means that rather than being a recent arrival, the episode of the 
Female Shaman Eagle evolved out of a much older substrate, a thesis that would have as a corollary 


that the Bear’s Son tales themselves were spread over a much wider territory, one that extended 


145 Although these Turkic tales include all or most of the details of the Female Shaman Eagle episode, they also can be 
identified as having the anthropomorphic rendition of the “helpers”, for they are no longer represented by the four 
animals found in the earliest versions of tale. This suggests that these Turkic tales are based on European versions that 
already had the companions of the protagonist represented in human form or on Turkic versions of the tale that had 
evolved in the same way as the Europeans ones did. 
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beyond the borders of Europe. For that thesis to be viable, however, it would need to be supported 
by far more evidence than is presently available.!° And to pursue such an avenue would involve 
carefully scrutinizing additional examples that have been collected outside of Europe in which a 
similar mythic bird of prey is associated with the escape of the hero from the Underworld (Annus, 
2009; Aro, 1976; Vanstiphout, 2001). 

When exploring this second alternative, based on the vertical transmission of the tales, we 
would be faced with two options. The first option would be to allege that the veneration of the bird 
of prey in question antedated the arrival of these tales and that the episode in question was selected 
from a European source and interwoven into a preexisting set of beliefs about a mythical bird of 
prey. The second explanation would argue that the tales themselves are quite old and reflect the 


preexisting esteem in which Golden Eagles and other raptors were held in this geographic region. 


16 Tn contrast to the Turkic tales which have only been treated principally by Horvath (1995), the Native American 
versions of “John the Bear” have received significant attention. Nevertheless, at this point no in-depth analysis of the 
sociocultural and psychological factors that might have motivated the adoption of these tales has been carried out. So 
far no systematic investigation has been carried out concerning the way that over the past five hundred years these 
indigenous themes and details came to be integrated into the European tales. Undoubtedly, such a study would reveal 
insights into the reasons that some tales are accepted, e.g., because of the way they resonated with the indigenous 
belief systems of native peoples. To my knowledge, the future study of this general topic which, in 1912, Boas 
indicated that he wanted to carry out, was never completed. 

Nonetheless, we can see that among Native American nations the figure of the Bear’s Son reappears as Icmd 
(Plenty-of-Hair) among the Assiniboin; as Ladi ri quicha huini (Little-Hairy Body) among the Zapotec Indians of 
Mexico; as Snanaz in the stories of the Thompson River Indians, and as Buchetsd among the Shuswap of British 
Columbia; while a hero related to Snanaz, called Redcap, was recorded by Teit (1912; 1912a) in the lower part of the 
canyon of Fraser River in British Columbia. Boas (1940) pointed out that among North American Indians one of the 
most widely spread type of French tales are those relating to the young hero P'tit Jean (Little John), the other common 
name for the Bear’s Son. These are partly fairy tales in which he is made the hero, partly trickster and noodle tales. 
These French tales may well have been of French Basque in origin. Their hero called P'tit Jean also migrated to 
Missouri where the story was recorded in a remarkably faithful French language version in the 1930's (Carriére, 1937). 

The same French name of the hero was taken over by Native Americans appearing in a phonologically distorted 
form among the Ojibwa as Tci ja and as Ticijas (diminutive) (Boas, 1940: 517-524; Hallowell, 1939). The tales are 
widespread and have been collected from the oral tale repertoire of many Native American populations, including the 
many versions found among the western tribes of North America, the Shoshone, Chilcotin (Tsilhqot’in), Thompson 
Indians, Shuswap, Assiniboine, etc.. Stith Thompson reprints the Assiniboine version of “John the Bear” in his Tales 
of North American Indians (Thompson, 1966 [1929]: 205-207), a variant that is quite faithful to the versions 
circulating in Europe. In Thompson’s section “Comparative Notes” (1966 [1929]: 359) he records its occurrence 
among tribal groups in five major culture areas of North America (Mackenzie, Plateau, North Pacific Coast, Plains 
and the Central and Northeastern Woodlands (Hallowell, 1952: 418). 

On the other hand, Espinosa (1952) cites the existence of forty-seven versions of the Bear’s Son tale from the 
entire Western Hemisphere, including thirty-three from Spanish America and nine from the North American Indians. 
Further research might reveal whether there is a correspondence between the languages and cultures where the tales 
were picked up and acculturated and the zones in which there was a belief in a bear ancestor and/or the understanding 
that bears were kin. That belief often translated into the ritual practitioner dressing as a bear and hence possibly 
providing a cultural bridge to the ursine nature of the protagonist of the tales. 
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Assigning a stellar role to the Eagle in the tale would have evolved from this preexisting template. 
The possible connections between the Persian eagle called Simurgh (also rendered as Simorg) and 
the eagle in the Bear’s Son tale have already been recognized, but not necessarily to explain the 
origin of the Simurgh itself. Rather the similarities are noted given that the parallels are evident. 
What is not discussed is the fact that the episode that shows up in the folktales of this region is part 
of a larger tale in which the main character is half-human and half-bear, where shape-shifting is 
central to the action as well as other animist elements. Schmidt (2002) draws on the work of Trever 
(1938: 20-21) who 

quotes two Kurdish folktales about a bird called Sīmīr, the Kurdish reflex of Simorg. In one of them the hero 

rescues the young of the birds by killing a snake that is crawling up the tree to devour them. As a reward 

Simir gives him three of her feathers; by burning them he can call her for help. Later he calls her, and she 

carries him to a distant land. In the other tale she carries the hero out of the netherworld; here she feeds her 

young with her teats, a trait which agrees with the description of the Senmurw by Zadspram. The bird also 
feeds the hero on the journey while he feeds her with pieces of sheep’s fat and water. 

The action narrated in that tale also recalls what occurs in an Armenian tale (Trever, 1938: 
21-22). In that narrative there are details that correspond to the template associated with the plotline 
of the Bear’s Son tale. In these stories it is the degree to which the plotline replicates the series of 
actions found in the Bear’s Son tale that makes it difficult to argue that these correspondences are 
purely coincidental. In the Armenian narrative the hero ends up “lost in the netherworld and only 
the bird Sinam can carry him out. The young of Sinam are regularly eaten by the serpent ViSap. 
The hero kills the snake and goes to sleep under the tree. The returning bird spreads her wings to 
shield him from the sun. As a reward she takes him to the world of light” (Schmidt, 2002). 
However, there are further details provided: “He must feed her with sheep’s fat and wine. When 
the fat is eaten up the hero cuts a piece of flesh from his leg and gives it to the bird. She recognizes 
that it is human flesh and does not swallow it, but restores it to the hero’s leg at the end of the 
journey, a deed consonant with the curative powers of the Simorg”. Schmidt (2002) continues 
affirming that “these versions obviously go back to the common stock of Iranian Simorg stories 
[eel 

As examples of such stories, Schmidt cites the tale types listed by Marzolph (1984) which 
include AT 301, the Aarne-Thompson-Uther tale type which, as we have mentioned, covers the 
action of the Bear’s Son tale. Schmidt follows up on his assertion that these tales go back to the 


common stock of Iranian Simor stories, by adding that similar tales are widely attested in Eurasian 
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folklore (Ruben, 1941: 551 ff.). What is not emphasized is that these Iranian narratives have their 
counterparts in Europe. Then there are other stories and related iconography concerning large birds 
of mythic proportions such as the Azeri Zumrud and the legendary Arabian avian creature called 
Anqa which have been compared to the Simurgh.'’ The time-depth associated with some of these 
materials, such as the Mesopotamian tale of “Etana and the Eagle” and the iconographic imagery 
thought to represent the Simurgh, would seem to mitigate against any recent importation of the 
Female Shaman Eagle episode.!® 

There is another aspect of the mythical Simurgh that should be highlighted. The Persian 
word simurg (¢ s=) derives from Middle Persian, while the Middle Persian word comes from 
Avestan marayo Saéno "the bird Saéna", which was originally the term for a bird of prey, a raptor 
most likely an eagle, falcon or sparrowhawk. This can be inferred from the etymological cognate 
in Sanskrit syenah (R041) "raptor, eagle, bird of prey", which also appears as a divine figure. Saéna 


is also a personal name. The word was lent to Armenian as siramarg (ufpumfunq) ‘peacock' 


(Schmidt, 2002). 


17 Schmidt (2002) provides this additional information: “The Simorg’s equivalent in Arabic sources is the ‘Anqa’. 
[...] In the Sumerian Lugalbanda Epic the mythical bird Anzu is a benevolent being. The hero frees the young of the 
bird, which in return blesses him. In the Sumerian Lugal-e and the Akkadian Anzu Epic the bird represents demonic 
powers and is vanquished by the god Ninurta. In the Akkadian Etana Epic the hero is carried by the eagle to the heaven 
of Anu. The correspondence of these motifs with the Simorg stories in the Sahnama and the Kurdish folktales is 
obvious, showing that they are of common Near Eastern heritage [...].” The logic behind what is asserted in this last 
sentence seems to be the following: that correspondences found the Kurdish folktales and in the stories in the Sahnama 
prove that the themes are part of a common Near Eastern heritage. However, the Kurdish tales contain elements easily 
identified as belonging to the episode of the Female Shaman Eagle in the Bear’s Son tale. Whether there is any 
relationship whatsoever between the Female Shaman Eagle and these other eagle-human interactions is unclear. 
Merely having an eagle fly the hero of a tale out of the Underworld is not sufficient evidence; only if there are other 
details that are otherwise unexpected, could one begin to see solid evidence that the same action template was 
operating. In my opinion, the jury is still out concerning whether the eagle of the Sumerian and Akkadian legends 
derive from the same lineage as the Female Shaman Eagle. 


18 The possible connections between the Simurgh and the myth of “Etana and the Eagle” is a topic that will be 
taken up in a separate article. For now let me only say that Hasselblatt (2014: 114) has suggested that the stories and 
associated beliefs surrounding the Simurgh derive from the Mesopotamian myth of Etana. However, that assertion is 
not shared by all investigators, including Annus (2009: 91) who has argued that further analysis of folktales surviving 
in the Middle East will eventually show that the myths committed to writing in ancient Mesopotamia, such as the 
myth of “Etana and the Eagle”, “were merely redacted remnants of a vast ocean of widely variegated oral narratives”. 
According to Annus, comparative evidence from modern folktales indicates that similar motifs also may have existed 
orally in ancient Mesopotamia. This goes against Hasselblatt’s theory which would negate the possibility that there is 
any relationship between folktales such as the Bear’s Son tales and the Simurgh. Indeed, whether there is a 
relationship tends to be unaddressed by researchers, including as Annus even though he recognizes the 
parallels. 
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The Simurgh has been identified as the composite animal that shows up in Sasanian art 
(Compareti, 2006). The animal has the head of a dog, the wings and—in most examples—the tail 


of a peacock. 


Fig. 7. Simurgh. Taq-e Bostan, Iran 
(6-7 CE 2). (Compareti, 2006: 192). 


It has precursors in Scythian art 
of a millennium earlier, one example of 
which shows a striking resemblance to 
the Sasanian representation. In Sasanian 
art the image is clearly attested in the 
6th-7th century where the animal is 


depicted with the head of a snarling dog. 





However, its two paws, one raised 
above the other in a posture of attack, are those of a beast of prey but with only three claws. The 
wing feathers, which rise from a circular base, are curled towards the front. At times, the long, 
raised, oval-shaped, curved tail is that of a peacock, not showing individual feathers but a highly 


stylized foliage pattern. 


Fig. 8. A dog-faced Simurgh. Sasanian silver ewer (6" CE 2). 
(Compareti, 2006: 192). 


At other times, the figure is shown with individual tail 


feathers and or as highly stylized but primarily avian. 
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Fig. 9. Legend of the Simurgh. Source: https://iranianholiday.com/legend-of-the-simurg/. 





The Simurgh functioned as the royal emblem of the Sasanian Empire, the longest-lived 


Persian dynasty, lasting from 224-651 CE. Moreover, the image of the Simurgh is spread all over 


Eurasia along with other motifs of Sasanian art and was used for many centuries after the fall of 


the Persian Empire (Schmidt, 2002). 





Fig. 10. Simurgh as the royal emblem of 
the Sasanian Empire. Source : 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Simurgh. 


To summarize, keeping in mind 
that the meaning of the name Simurgh is 
synonymous with that of a raptor, we can 
see that the composite image draws on 
two basic figures, that of a bird of prey and 
a dog. This suggests that the image itself 
might be a visual metaphor for a “winged 
dog”, one that combined features of an 
eagle with those of a dog. This is a topic 


that we will explore in more depth when 


we discuss the myths relating to the Greek Prometheus and the Caucasian Amirani. At this 


juncture, it is important to remember that the geographical extent of the Sasanian Empire at its 
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apex covered much of the mountainous region of the Caucasus where the legends of Amirani are 


found, a hero who was accompanied by his faithful eagle, a “winged dog” named Q’ursha. 


Introducing the Greek myth of Prometheus 
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Fig. 11. Map of the Caucasus. Source: Smith (2006: 22). 

According to the Greek version found in Hesiod's Theogony (cf. 535-616) and Of Works 
and Days (cf. 45-105), the reason humans were deprived of the celestial fire (although they 
possessed it previously) was because Zeus was angered by the manner that Prometheus had 
performed the division of the dead ox, an episode that, as will be explained, has structural parallels 


to the division of the dead deer (or ass) in the Bear’s Son saga. 
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In the episode in question when Prometheus is asked to perform the division of the dead 
ox before an assortment of humans and gods rather than in front of the four Animal Guardians, the 
Greek hero divides the beast into two halves: in one pile he puts the flesh and innards covered with 
the hide and paunch of the ox, while in the other he places only white bones wrapped in fat. It is 
Zeus who, after being asked to choose, picks the latter pile, and is therefore supposedly tricked. 

The relevant part of Hesiod’s brief text where he talks about the sacrificial meal, reads as 
follows: 


[543] For when the gods and mortal men had a dispute at Mecone, even then Prometheus was forward to cut 
up a great ox and set portions before them, trying to befool the mind of Zeus. Before the rest he set flesh and 
inner parts thick with fat upon the hide, covering them with an ox paunch; but for Zeus he put the white bones 


dressed up with cunning art and covered with shining fat. (Evelyn-White, 1914) 

In this encounter, Prometheus is portrayed as seeking to outwit Zeus by encouraging him 
to choose a deceptively inferior offering, disguised as the most attractive. In deference to the god’s 
omniscience, Zeus, the father of men and gods, is said to have already known that it was a trick 
when he chose the offering wrapped in fat, which only contained white bones, instead of the 
superior portion of flesh and fat which Prometheus had stealthily covered with an ox paunch which 


along with the intestines was regularly discarded. 


(543-544) Then the father of men and of gods said to him: “Son of Iapetus, most glorious of all lords, good 
sir, how unfairly you have divided the portions!” 

(545-547) So said Zeus whose wisdom is everlasting, rebuking him. But wily Prometheus answered him, 
smiling softly and not forgetting his cunning trick: 

(548-558) “Zeus, most glorious and greatest of the eternal gods, take which ever of these portions your heart 
within you bids.” So he said, thinking trickery. But Zeus, whose wisdom is everlasting, saw and failed not to 
perceive the trick, and in his heart he thought mischief against mortal men which also was to be fulfilled. 
With both hands he took up the white fat and was angry at heart, and wrath came to his spirit when he saw 
the white ox-bones craftily tricked out: and because of this the tribes of men upon earth burn white bones to 
the deathless gods upon fragrant altars. But Zeus who drives the clouds was greatly vexed and said to him: 


(559-560) “Son of Iapetus, clever above all! So, sir, you have not yet forgotten your cunning arts!” 
As Hesiod explains, this incident set a precedent for future sacrifices for it allowed humans to keep 
the meat for themselves and burn the bones wrapped in fat as an offering to the gods. Based on the 
logic implicit in Hesiod’s version, the trickery of Prometheus angers Zeus to such an extent that 
he not only punishes the would-be trickster, but he also hides fire from humans in retribution for 


Prometheus’ apparent deception. 
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In Hesiod’s Theogeny, a work composed around 700 BCE describing the origins and 
genealogies of the Greek gods, the punishment meted out by Zeus to Prometheus for his perfidy is 
described in this fashion: “And ready-witted Prometheus he bound with inextricable bonds, cruel 
chains, and drove a shaft through his middle, and set on him a long-winged eagle, which used to 
eat his immortal liver; but by night the liver grew as much again everyway as the long-winged bird 
devoured in the whole day” (Evelyn-White, 1914). The chains are driven through the middle of a 
pillar planted in the ground, leaving Prometheus firmly shackled to it, although the location where 
this happened is left vague in Hesiod’s account. Eventually, Heracles intervenes, but not without 


the permission of the Olympian Zeus who reigns on high. Heracles slews the eagle and releases 


Prometheus from his chains. 


Fig. 12. The two Titans: the shackled Prometheus 
and his elder brother Atlas, who is portrayed as 
having to support the heavens as punishment for 
his own rebellious misdeeds. Medium: A black- 
figure Lakonian kylix, c. 570-560 BCE. Image: 
Karl-Ludwig G. Poggemann via Mark 
Cartwright. Source: Alexander (2020). 


Two centuries later the Greek 
tragedy Prometheus Bound, traditionally 
attributed to Aeschylus and dated to the 
mid-fifth century BCE, would locate the 
site where Prometheus was tortured, a 
location that has been interpreted to be 
the bare, wind-swept slopes of the 


Caucasus: “the remotest region of the 





earth [...] a wilderness without a 
footprint” (Aeschylus, 1961, In. 1-2). Thus, the drama opens as Prometheus is chained to a pillar 


on a mountainside in the Caucasus, a place considered by the Greeks to be the end of the world. 


' In Greek mythology, Atlas was the son of the Titan Iapetus and elder brother of Prometheus. According 
to Hesiod’s Theogony, Atlas was one of the Titans who took part in their war against Zeus for the control 
of the heavens. For this he was given the task of holding aloft the heavens. In renditions found in Classical 
Art, dating from the 6" century BCE, his punishment was represented by him having to carry the heavens 
on his back, or as bearing a celestial globe as in later Hellenistic and Roman art. 
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Scholars have interpreted this strange story as a possible etiological myth that explains 
“how something whether natural or a human phenomenon, comes about. By ancient custom when 
the Greeks sacrificed to the gods, they kept the best part for themselves” (Grant, 1962:106). That 
position is one that argues that a myth like the one connected to Prometheus, came about because 
people felt that an explanation was needed for an already existing custom and a myth was invented 
to provide one. Hesiod himself states explicitly that with this oddly designed division of the meat 
of a dead ox a precedent was set for future sacrifices: it sanctioned the custom by which in a 
sacrifice, humans kept the meat for themselves and burnt the bones wrapped in fat as an offering 
to the gods. 

As Grant observes: “Supporters of this view, however, are obliged to concede that many a 
myth (such as this one) has unmistakably, at some stage, become invested with an aetiological 
purpose. But they would maintain that in such cases a community, faced with the desire to explain 
a phenomenon, did not invent a myth to provide this explanation, but ransacked its already existing 
mythology until an explanation was found in it. [...]” (Grant, 1962: 107; emphasis in the original). 
This could mean that the “myth was much older (and of unknown meaning), but people studied it 
until they found in it a possible explanation [...] or, alternatively, as they heard the tale over and 
over again it struck them that this was the explanation that they needed” (Grant 1962: 107; 
emphasis in the original). Grant (1962: 107) then asks whether the story of the sacrifice carried out 
by Prometheus would fall under this heading, that is, was its real cause and origin unknown or, 
alternatively, should it be viewed it as a genuine etiological myth, actually invented to “explain” a 
given phenomenon? He ends up defending the first position: that the meaning ascribed to the 
division of the dead ox came from interpreting that scene in light of an already existing traditional 
practice. 

Another interpretation would be that the episode itself was a rendering of a scene from an 
even older source and that the older episode was reshaped to make it appear to be etiological in 
nature, in the sense that it was retold so that it could be interpreted as what gave rise to a concrete 
ritual practice. This interpretation would mean that the episode from the original source might have 
been restructured so that it conformed to the new sociocultural context. 

However, to analyze this alternative requires us to review several key episodes in the Bear’s 
Son. This will allow us to understand how the actions ascribed to Prometheus might be a modified 


version of a scene in the Bear’s Son tale. We will examine the storyline of the latter tale and see 
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how the scene of the division of the meat of the dead animal fits into the plot. In the process we 
need to recall the sequential nature of the events narrated and how they contribute to the storyline 
overall. This will allow us to perceive the tightly constructed logic of cause and effect that is 
interwoven into the narrative itself. Moreover, the following summary of the storyline will be 
useful later when we begin to examine other versions of the episode where the Eagle flies the hero 
out of the underworld. 

The tale begins with a description of a young woman who goes out walking in the woods, 
when, suddenly, she meets a bear. In some versions it is a very handsome bear, and she goes off 
with him to his cave; in others the bear, being more brutish, grabs her and carries her off against 
her will. Sometime later, a child is born, half-bear, half-human. Years pass and one day the Bear’s 
Son decides he wants to go out to see the world. He manages to remove the rock that his father 
places each day at the mouth of the cave when he goes out hunting. The Bear’s Son and his mother 
escape and at this point the adventures of protagonist commence. 

Early on, he has an encounter which allows him to acquire his Animal Helpers. Walking 
along a path in the woods, he spies four animals ahead of him on the path, standing next to a dead 
deer (sometimes a dead ass or mare). They are a mountain lion, a dog, an eagle, and an ant. 
Mountain Lion calls out to him: “We’re hungry and have been arguing about how to divide up the 
meat. Can you help us?” The Bear’s Son responds saying that he will try. To Mountain Lion, he 
says, “I'll give you the haunch which is what you like best.” And to Dog, he gives the ribs. 
Addressing Eagle, he says: “To you PI give the innards and intestines because you don’t have any 
teeth, and this is what you like best.” Finally, to tiny Ant, the hero says, “To you PII give the skin 
and bones and when you’ve eaten the marrow from the bones you can use them for your house 
when it rains.” With that, Mountain Lion responds: “You’ve done so well with the division that 
we want to reward you.” And each of them gives him an amulet, telling him that when he needs 
their help, all he has to do is touch it and call out their name. That way he will gain the animal’s 
innate abilities and be able to take on the shape of the animal in question. Mountain Lion gives 
him a tuff of fur, Dog another tuff; Eagle a feather, and little Ant a leg because she has several. 

Time passes, and the Bear’s Son finds himself at a farmstead where he meets the young 
woman who lives there with her old father (or simply an old man). Naturally, since all good stories 


need a romantic twist, the hero falls in love and wants to run off with the young woman. But she 
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explains that she cannot leave because she must care for her old father who happens to be immortal. 
The Bear’s Son insists that there must be a way to get the old man to die. 

At this point the first instance of shape-shifting takes place. The young woman tells the 
Bear’s Son to come back the next day to the garden where she will be combing the old man’s hair 
and removing his lice. The hero is instructed to climb up into a tree nearby and hide in its branches 
while the girl asks the old fellow what it will take to make him mortal and cause him to die. Next, 
the Bear’s Son shows up, shape-shifted into an ant, and climbs silently up into the tree from where 
he overhears the old man’s response: “For me to die, the challenger will have to do battle with my 
brother who is a shape-shifter, too. He will appear as a porcupine and the challenger must show 
up as a mountain lion and engage in battle with him. If he triumphs, a hare will appear, and the 
challenger must turn into a dog and catch it.” The old man continues, explaining: “Once the hare 
is caught, a pigeon will fly up and my opponent must turn into an eagle, snatch the pigeon, open it 
and remove the egg inside, take the egg and break it on the forehead of my brother who by then 
will appear as a snake (or dragon). When that happens the egg inside my head will break and I will 
become mortal and die.” 

Naturally, the Bear’s Son is pre-equipped to follow these instructions successfully, 
transforming into one animal after another, always playing the role of the predator, while his 
opponents play the role of the prey (Mountain Lion vs Porcupine; Dog vs. Hare; Eagle vs. Pigeon). 
In the end the shape-shifted snake (or dragon) is defeated, and the hero’s opponent is no longer 
immortal. From one point of view, the identity of the antagonist appears to be clear: he starts out 
as either the father of the young woman or an old man who has control over her. However, other 
versions of the tale point to his identification with the snake (or dragon) who is killed by a blow to 
its forehead with the magic pigeon’s egg (Satrtistegui, 1975: 18-21).”° 

After the snake is killed, as we have noted, the hero finds himself trapped in the Underworld 
at which point he sees an Eagle, apparently the same Eagle who showed up before. He asks her if 
she will fly him out of the Underworld and she responds affirmatively, saying that she will do so 
because he has killed the snake that was trying to eat her babies. In other words, the importance of 


reciprocity for favors extended is implied. She tells him that because the journey will be a long 


20 There is another ambiguity in that at times the old man has a brother, perhaps a twin brother, who shape-shifts into 
each of the prey animals with which the hero goes after, shape-shifted into each of the predator animals. This way the 
twin brother would personify the snake that eventually brings about the death of the immortal old man when the magic 
egg is broken on his forehead. 
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one, he will need to bring along a sack of meat to feed her which he does. Off they go, with the 
hero perched on the back of the big bird of prey. Soon, however, he runs out of pieces of meat and 
the Eagle is hungry and growing weak. So, the hero begins to cut off flesh from his own thigh to 
sustain her. When they arrive at their destination, the Eagle turns to him, touches him and his is 


made whole once again. Obviously, the Eagle has shamanic powers of healing. 


The parallels between the myths concerning Prometheus and Amirani 


In this section we will examine the parallels and dissimilarities that can be detected when 
comparing the Greek myth of Prometheus and the Caucasian legends linked to the figure of 
Amirani. Even though there are many similarities between the two sets of mythic narratives, there 
are also significant differences. In both the main figure confronts an overlord and is punished. In 
both instances, an eagle comes on stage, but it is assigned quite different functions. As for the 
location where the punishment takes place, in the Greek materials there is an allusion to a 
mountainous region, interpreted to be the Caucasus. These parallels have been commented upon 
many times (Wilhelm, 1998). 

We will start with the differences. In the Amirani narratives there is no allusion to any 
division of a dead animal, a central component in the Greek texts. On the other hand, in the Greek 
myth there is no mention of the hero being flown out of the Underworld on the back of an eagle, 
an episode that does appear repeatedly in different versions of the Amirani legends as well as other 
narratives found in the same region. While in the Underworld, Amirani defeats the dragon that has 
been keeping both humans and “un aigle hypochthonien” (Charachidzé, 1986: 293-295) from a 
life-giving reserve of underground water. Charachidzé states that among the Georgians the 
associations of the eagle with water are strong. He also argues that in the Georgian and Scythian 
worldview water had the same civilizing value as fire had among the Greeks (Wilhelm, 1998: 145). 
In contrast, in Hesiod’s work Zeus hides the celestial fire after Prometheus attempts to trick him. 
Eventually, however, Prometheus manages to steal the fire back: 


[558] But Zeus who drives the clouds was greatly vexed and said to him: “Son of Iapetus, clever above all! 
So, sir, you have not yet forgotten your cunning arts!” 

[560] So spake Zeus in anger, whose wisdom is everlasting; and from that time he was always mindful of the 
trick, and would not give the power of unwearying fire to the Melian% race of mortal men who live on the 
earth. But the noble son of Iapetus outwitted him and stole the far-seen gleam of unwearying fire in a hollow 


fennel stalk. (Evelyn-White, 1904) 
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In Amirani’s case, the encounter with the eagle takes place while he is in the Underworld 
and seeking a way out, that is, a way to return to the terrestrial world: “the dragon slain by Amirani 
was devouring the young of a giant eagle who could indeed make the trip. Grateful to the hero, the 
eagle accepts. But the passenger must take provisions along with him on his mount: twelve pairs 
of oxen and a corresponding quantity of bread. The people below, to whom Amirani has restored 
the mastery of water, are gathering this exceptional viaticum. 

The eagle flies in an ascending spiral: with each circle traveled, it eats the meat and bread. 
But provisions are lacking for the last two circles” Charachidzé, 1986, 252).?! Charachidizé 
continues citing directly one of the versions of the legends surrounding Amirani: “Amirani cut off 
a piece of his own flesh and placed it in the eagle's beak. This piece appeared to the bird much 
tastier than the previous ones and, continuously describing the last two circles, it reached the 
surface of the earth. When Amirani came down, the eagle gave him a piece of his own wing and 
told him to rub it on his wound, which thus healed (LA 1, p. 24)” (Charachidzé, 1986: 252).” 

However, Charachidzé does not dwell on the possible significance of this episode. Amirani 
defeats the dragon, returns water to the mythical humanity of the Netherworld, and arrives on the 
surface of the earth, mounted on a giant eagle who is grateful to him for having saved her chicks 
from the dragon. According to Charachidzé (1986: 286), this is a very widespread storytelling 
motif, especially among the Caucasians of the Northwest, Circassians and Abkhazians, and of the 
Northeast, Dagestan. We find several versions of it in the cycle of the Nartes, where the adventure 
is attributed to Sosryko (Sasyq ’a) by the Abkhazians, to Batraz (Bataraz) by the Kabards. It is less 
clear whether as he wrote these words Charachidzé was aware of the connection between this 
episode and the Bear’s Son tale. In any case, Charachidzé does not dwell on the possible 


importance of this episode. However, when viewed more broadly, what is far less clear is the 


21“ '..] de regagner le monde terrestre : le dragon tué par Amirani dévorait les petits d’un aigle géant qui justement 


pourrait faire le voyage. Reconnaissant envers le héros, |’aigle accepte. Mais le passager doit emporter des provisions 
sur sa monture : douze paires de bœufs et la quantité de pain correspondante. Le peuple d’en bas, a qui Amirani a 
rendu la maitrise de l’eau, réunit ce viatique exceptionnel. L’aigle vole en spirale ascendante : à chaque cercle 
parcouru, il mange de la viande et du pain. Mais les provisions manquent pour les deux derniers cercles” (Charachidzé, 
1986 : 252). 


22 « Amirani découpa un morceau de sa propre chair et le plaça dans le bec de !’aigle. Ce morceau parut au volatile 


beaucoup plus savoureux que les précédents et, décrivant sans discontinuer les deux derniers cercles, il atteignit la 
surface de la terre. Quand Amirani descendit, |’aigle lui donna un morceau de sa propre aile et lui dit d’en frotter sa 
blessure qui ainsi guérit (LA 1, P. 24).” (Charachidzé, 1986 : 252) 
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mechanism that led to this episode to be so widely diffused and deeply entrenched in the region of 
the Caucasus, a question that we shall take up shortly. 

Whereas in the Prometheus myth there is no mention of the hero being flown out of the 
Underworld on the back of an eagle, in the Greek tale there might be a faint echo of the shamanic 
healing process encountered in the Bear’s Son tales, namely, the moment in which the Eagle turns 
to the dismembered hero and makes him whole once again. His flesh grows back. According to 
Hesiod, each day when the Eagle who does the biding of Zeus comes to feast on the hero's liver, 
the organ magically heals itself and grows back. This is the mechanism that enables the “winged 


dog” to continue its daily routine of punishing the wayward Prometheus. 


The metaphor used for the bird of prey 


The Caucasian and Greek tales share a rather remarkable element, a metaphor that is interpreted 
in a different fashion in each of them. In both instances, the eagle is compared to a “winged dog” 
(pténos kuôn in Greek). The metaphor does not appear in Hesiod’s rendition of the myth of 
Prometheus. Rather it surfaces later but only twice, namely, in the works of the Greek playwright 
Aeschylus, once in Prometheus Bound and another time in Agamemnon (Charachidzé, 1986: 278). 
Charachidzé cites many other examples found in Greek texts where eagles are avengers and 
referred to as the “winged dogs of Zeus” (1986: 275). The “winged dog of Zeus” (Diós pténos 
kuon) who torments Prometheus can be compared to the “winged-dog” Q’ursha, hatched from an 
eagle’s egg, who keeps faithful company with Amirani in his mountain prison, licking the links in 
the chain that holds the hero captive and attempting to free him. But just as Q’ursha is about to 
succeed in breaking through the chains, a blacksmith arrives to repair the damage. 

In the work by Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, at the beginning of the play, Hephaistos, 
the blacksmith of the gods, is the one who reluctantly chains Prometheus to a mountain in the 
Caucasus. As Wilhelm has observed, the congruences between Amirani’s imprisonment and that 
of Prometheus are especially striking. “Both are fettered to pillars in a remote spot in the Caucasus, 
with the blacksmith Kadzhis, playing the same role as the smith Hephaistos in the Greek version 
(Wilhelm, 1998: 144). And it is Hermes who in Aeschylus’ play refers to the liver-eating eagle as 
“the winged dog of Zeus”. This strongly suggests that the Georgian Q’ursha, born from an eagle’s 


egg, corresponds in some fashion to the eagle of Prometheus. 
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In the case of Prometheus, the function of the eagle as an instrument of torture is evident. 
In the Caucasian versions Q’ursha is the companion and well-intentioned helper of the hero, 
although there is one Abkhases version in which he is portrayed as a jailer and tormenter 
(Charachidzé, 1986: 273). A closer look at the metaphor itself reveals two slightly different 
interpretations that might be implicit in the underlying conceptual framework. As Charachidzé 
notes, the Greek eagle derived from a very particular class of supernatural beings, auxiliaries of 
Zeus, executors of his will. Hence, their animal form makes manifest to men the divine power and 
judgments of the overlord. These fantastic birds of prey, whatever their specialty or their form, are 
delegated by the master of the heavens to carrying out his sentences and punishments. As such, 
they become bizarre otherworldly creatures, vicious hunting dogs equipped with wings and sharp 
beaks. 

On the other hand, the case of Q’ursha is distinguished by the fact that the creature is clearly 
portrayed as a bird of prey, even though the metaphor confers to the animal a strange hybrid 
anatomy. Charachidzé comments that the appearance of this creature at this specific juncture in 
the narrative “surprend par son absence de motivation romanesque” (Charachidzé, 1986: 131), 
referring to the fact that there is no motivation in the plotline for what is its sudden appearance. 
However, one of the many narratives leading up to Amirani’s imprisonment does contain a 
mention of the hero’s “chien fidèle” (Charachidzé, 1986: 67). As we have seen, the role of this 
winged hunting dog “is to remain with his master, licking his fetters and thereby attenuating them, 
only to have them reinforce themselves at the moment when Amirani is ready to burst free” 


(Charachidzé, 1986: 28; Wilhelm, 1998: 145). 
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But more noteworthy is the fact that Q’ursha is the faithful helper of the hero who stays at 
his side, not the instrument of his punishment. Although the difference might be subtle, what might 
be coming into play are the differences between the norms embedded in the ideological backdrop 
of each set of myths. Certainly the agriculturally oriented setting of the Greek myths stands in stark 


contrast the predominantly hunting environment of the Caucasian tales. 





Fig. 13, Vintage photo from the early 1900s showing a Kazakh woman next to two eagle hunters with their 
eagles and their dog (Mayor, 2016: 6). 


And this might explain the reason that the Q’ursha, born of an eagle’s egg, is bonded to the 
hero, just as real eagles and humans can form bonds of affection, bonds that have been described 
by eagle hunters as analogous to the relationship between a father and his child or between an 
eagle hunter and his lean, long-legged hound who works in conjunction with the eagle to flush out 
game. Obviously, this is a purely speculative interpretation of the way that same metaphor of a 
“winged dog” might have functioned in each setting. Nonetheless, such bonds of affection would 
not be unexpected. The author of a recent article on the Kazakh eagle hunters of Western Mongolia 
wrote this about the relations between the family with whom she stayed and their eagle who lived 
most of the time with the family in the same house: “During hunting, the first step is to find the 


targets which are mostly foxes, wild rabbits, and marmots. The eagle is not just a hunting partner 
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which works closely with the hunter, but also a buddy and a family member. The eagle was kept 
at home most of the time even though it produces quite often a series of high-pitched whistling” 
(Li, 2019). 

In Hesiod’s version, the tormentor who comes each day to devour the liver of the hero is 
described as a “long-winged eagle” and as a “winged dog” in Aeschylus. It is regularly interpreted 
as an eagle. In contrast, the legends of Amirani are somewhat more eclectic in their choice of the 
raptor from which they derive the “winged dog” Q'ursha. According to the majority of these 
versions, the bird is understood to be a Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaetos fulva), although at times 
it is referred to as vulture (Gyps fulvus fulvus), more rarely, a kite or goshawk (Accipiter gentilis) 


and only once as a raven (Corvus corax), the great black mountain raven (Charachidzé, 1986: 281). 


Loss of awareness of trophic relations 


In the description of the division of the dead ox that appears in the Greek tale we can appreciate 
the degree to which the backgrounded interpretive framework has changed. In the Bear’s Son tale, 
the trophic relations are implicit in the way each animal gets its share of the meat, adjusted to its 
needs, and in the order in which the allocations are made. These trophic relations completely 
disappear in Hesiod’s version. The loss of understanding of the trophic aspects of the scene might 
be explained by the fact that by the time that Hesiod was writing, in Greek society a hierarchical 
ordering as well as a deeply anthropocentric vision of nature were firmly in place: the noble and 
omnipotent gods resided above, the lesser humans below leaving animals occupying the last rung 
on the Great Chain of Being (Vernant, 1982: 167-168). 

Further confirmation of this mindset is, for example, the fact that in the agriculturally 
oriented society of the time, Prometheus is portrayed as the individual who had successfully 
domesticated animals, further underscoring the agricultural backdrop of the myth. Given the 
cognitive constraints of Greek culture, it is not surprising that by then any hints of the earlier 
animist coding had already faded from view (Oelschlaeger, 1991: 1-67; Shepard, 1992) 1991). 
However, we can also detect a loss of the relational ontology and trophic relations originally coded 
into of the division of the dead deer in the Bear’s Son tale in the case of some recent versions of 
the European tale. In them the hero merely divides the dead animal into several parts without 


attending to and heeding the needs of each of the Animal Guardians involved. 
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Comparing the two episodes of the division of the meat of the dead animal 


In what follows our discussion will center on the meaning of the division of the dead deer as it 
appears in the Bear’s Son tale and how that scene might relate to the division made by Prometheus. 
But first there is an aspect of the division carried out by the Bear’s Son that needs to be highlighted: 
the way that the natural order implicated by that division contrasts with the so-called “law of the 
jungle” in which animals are portrayed as being pitted against each other in an never ending battle, 
a view that coincides with the dominant nineteenth-century conceptualization of the natural world 
as well as its projection into human society, i.e., warfare geared to “the survival of the fittest” 
(Stuckey, 2013). This contrasts with the animist inspired relational ontology of hunter-gatherers in 
which reciprocity and interrelatedness are primary (Hill, 2011, 2013). 

The equitable division of the dead deer can be read as a parable of sharing and reciprocity 
in which the protagonist restores the natural order of things. Initially, the hungry animals are 
arguing over how to divide up the carcass before them. Thus, the division effected speaks of the 
harmony and balance of Nature and the interlocking networks of dependencies that act to maintain 
that balance. Large carnivores bring down the prey. Smaller carnivores then approach to eat the 
scraps. Next in line come the scavenger birds, eagles, and vultures, although at times both groups 
are present at the same time. And, finally, the insects arrive to pick clean the skin and bones. 
Viewed from the perspective of modern conservation biology, the food web described implicitly 
in the narrative suggests an understanding of the dynamics of “trophic cascades” and the concept 
of “keystone species”, for example, where the actions of large carnivores impact the complex food- 


web dynamics in positive ways. At the same time, it speaks of the cycle of life and death. 


In summary, we have seen that the ursine genealogy of the main character appears to be 
grounded in the archaic belief that humans descended from bears. The plot unfolds on a landscape 
infused by trophic relations, a metaphysics characterized by an awareness of the intricate 
reciprocal relations inherent in Nature. The complex food-chain network of predator-prey 
interactions is emphasized, rather than the triumph of “man over beast” (Frank, 2016, 2017). 
Animals are collaborators and function as active participants. Overall, the plot is framed by 
elements typical of an animist worldview with strong ritualistic connotations, including, for 
example, references to shape-shifting and animal talismans that confer protection to their owners, 
while the intricate plotline revolves around ritual combats between shape-shifters, each aided by 
their respective Animal Helper. 
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Fig. 14. As noted, eagle hunting is a tradition 
of the Kazakhs in western Mongolia. A Golden Eagle 
Festival is held each year in October, a celebration 
which is the biggest social event in the Kazakh region. 
The female eagle held by Mr. Ardakh is five years old 
and was the fastest flying champion in the Festival in 
2018. As is the custom, at five years of age she is nearly 
ready to be released back into the wild, where she will 
enjoy her freedom, raise her little ones and thus ensure 
the survival of the species (Li, 2019). Source: 

https://rarlomagazine.com.au/kazakh-eagle-hunters-in- 


west-mongolia/ 
All this focus on the key role of animals 





translates into assigning to them agency and 
powers. What is striking is that the animal that 
stands out the most for its agency and shamanic 
characteristics is the Female Eagle. Those 
features set that animal apart from the other 
Animal Helpers. Also, with respect to the 


storyline, the hero is saved not simply because 





he defeats the snake, but rather because the 
snake that he killed was attacking the eaglets in the nest of the Eagle. The episode has a corollary 
which is rarely elaborated upon: it also could be interpreted as bringing onto the stage the cosmic 
World Tree since we might assume that to reach the Eagle’s nest and save the chicks, the hero had 
to climb to the top of the tree. 

The dominant role of the Eagle character in the Bear’s Son tales might also help explain 
why this bird has been associated with the figure of the Khan Khereti among Turkic peoples and 
with the Simurgh in Iran whereas its iconography is also evident in Azerbaijan, Georgia and 
Armenia. This interpretation, however, as has been discussed, brings us to the question of the time- 
depth that should be assigned to the Bear’s Son tales themselves. For the most part, the narratives 
themselves have been attributed a very shallow time-depth, having been recorded in written form 
only a century or so ago in various parts of Europe. Yet, for the most part, there have been few 
serious efforts to determine their age. Rather they have simply been viewed as quaint folktales 
with a main character who is half-bear and half-human. 

Some, however, have sought to identify echoes of the Bear’s Son in Beowulf (Claudel, 


1952; Panzer, 1910; Stitt, 1995). The latter work is a manuscript that some allege was composed 
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in the 8th century, but the date of its composition is a still matter of contention among scholars; 
the only certain dating is for the manuscript itself, which was produced between 975 and 1025. 
Even though the story itself is set in pagan Scandinavia during the 6th century, researchers have 
argued that its composition was nearly contemporary with the eleventh-century manuscript itself. 

Attempts to prove that an oral tale, a proto-version of the Bear’s Son tale, preceded what 
was put into written form have not received widespread support among Beowulf scholars. The first 
effort to link the Bear’s Son tale to Beowulf was that of Friedrich Panzer (1910) who wrote a thesis 
in which he affirmed that the first part of Beowulf (the Grendel Story) incorporated elements from 
a preexisting folktale, that of the Bdrensohnmdrchen type, later classified as the international 
folktale type ATU 301. In 1995 Stitt published an entire book that followed up on Panzer’s 
suggestion (Stiff, 1995). Yet the Bear's Son tale has never been regarded as having enough parallels 
to be a viable choice of inspiration for the Grendel story (Andersson, 1997: 136, 147). Even if 
Stitt’s position were accepted and the Bear’s Son tale were considered as an antecedent for the 
first part of Beowulf, that would only take us back a thousand years or so, that is, to a point in time 


prior to the date assigned to the Beowulf manuscript. 


To my knowledge, there have been no other efforts to triangulate the age of the Bear’s Son 
tale by comparing it to extent myths and legends which have dates securely assigned to them. 
Nonetheless, in the sections that follow this is precisely the type of triangulation that we will bring 
to bear on the question of the time-depth that should be assigned to the Bear’s Son tale and most 
particularly to the episode of the Female Shaman Eagle. But first, we need to examine a related 
question: the significance of the widespread geographical diffusion of the episode of the Eagle 
who saves the hero, a narrative documented among speakers of Turkish, Caucasian and Persian 
languages as well as other languages of the Middle East (Annus, 2009; Vanstiphout, 2001). It has 
already been established that the episode is an integral part of the storyline of versions of the Bear’s 
Son tale found across Europe, e.g., in Basque, Hungarian as well as in all languages classed as 
Indo-European (Cosquin, 1887: 1-27; Dégh, 1965: 305-307, 312-314; Frank, 2019). However, in 
Europe there is little evidence for the figure of the Eagle figure taking on the kind of mythic 
dimensions that have been documented for this avian being in Turkey, Georgia, Armenia, Iran and 
Iraq, and especially among the Kurdish people (Aro, 1976). Rather, in Europe it has been another 


bird, not a bird of prey, that appears enmeshed in an aura of magic and attributed special protective 
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powers, the Stork. And, as has been explained, it is the Stork who also shows up as a character in 


European performance art (Frank, 1997, 2007, in prep.). 


Question of the significance the widespread diffusion of the episode of 


the Female Shaman Eagle and associated beliefs 


AS we review the geographical extent of the belief in this supernatural bird of prey, we need to 
keep in mind what Wilhelm stated about the rugged landscape of the mountainous terrain of the 
Caucasus, namely, that it has served “to make the religious and mythic structures of the inhabitants 
virtually impervious to rapid change (Wilhelm, 1998: 152). On top of the difficulties confronted 
by outsiders attempting to traverse these cragged snow-covered mountain passes and gain access 
to the valleys below, there was another perhaps even more serious impediment in play, the 
linguistic barrier presented when, say, Greeks tried to effectively communicate with speakers of 
these widely divergent Caucasian languages or the reverse. We are talking two totally unrelated 
language families. Although there certainly were commercial contacts, it is far from clear how 
these contacts fed into channels of sustained bilingually facilitated communication, storytelling 
and exchanges that in turn resulted in there being so many parallels between the myth of 


Prometheus and the legends about Amirani. 


At first glance given the structural similarities, the first thought would be to write the 
similarities off as having come about through borrowing. But for that “to be demonstratable, one 
must find evidence first for contact between the cultures involved substantial enough for the tales 
and mythic narratives to be exchanged, or, failing that, for such contact with one or more 
intermediaries. Second, one must identify the aforementioned juxtaposition of borrowed and 
indigenous elements” (Wilhelm, 1998: 151). That, however, is difficult to do. It is essentially 
impossible to determine exactly what elements would have been borrowed and in which direction., 


much less which elements ought to be classed as indigenous in either Greece or the Caucasus. 


This is a topic that Charachdizé explores at some length (1986: 326-342). In an earlier 
study he also rejects chance or typological convergence in accounting for the affinities between 


the Prometheus myth and the Amirani complex (Charachidzé, 1968: 323).”? This is done on the 


?3 Charachidzé discusses at some length how these parallels might be explained (1986: 273-279). 
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grounds that there are simply too many parallels between the two narrative traditions. Indeed, since 
the similarities unquestionably outweigh the differences between the narratives; some relationship 
beyond typological convergence must be at work. The presence of such deeply structural 
similarities also rules out any form of borrowing in historical times, Instead, Charachidzé 
postulates a period of cultural contact at some time in the distant past between the precursors of 


the historical inhabitants of Greece and the Caucasus (Wilhelm, 1998: 152). 


First, we must admit the existence of a certain collective cultural confluence—limited perhaps, but 
undeniable—between the peoples who gave birth to the myth of Prometheus and the legend of Amirani. [...] 


The precursors of the Greek and Caucasian ethnic groups lived in close and prolonged contact, long enough 
ya 


in any case to foster collaboration between the two cultures. (Charachidzé, 1968: 333-334 

The conclusion reached by Charachidzé is a logical one which would explain the 
commonalties, which are many, found in the two mythic complexes. What it also does is to provide 
us a means of dating the elements in the complex that concern the figure of the Eagle. Once the 
two sets of myths are accepted as being related, it is possible to further expand the chronological 
reach of the material under study. Here an analogy can be drawn to what goes on in archaeology. 
Archaeologists follow two general principles when dating artefacts, both based on the position of 
the artifact within the stratigraphy (the horizontal layering) of the soil. One principle is known as 
terminus post quem and the other terminus ante quem. The first refers to the notion that a datable 
object provides only the date on or after which the layer of soil that contains it was deposited. In 
contrast, the expression terminus ante quem refers to the fact that the soil below that layer must be 


older and that artifacts found in it would also be older. 


Applying this approach to the two narrative complexes, we find that the Greek tale 
concerning Prometheus provided to us by Hesiod in the Theogeny, has been dated to the 7th 
century BCE. So, it follows that Caucasian legends must themselves be even older. Similarly, it 
means that the material recounted by Hesiod antedates the time that Hesiod lived. Thus, the date 
assigned to Hesiod’s work gives us the terminus ante quem. Just as archaeologists can interpret 
artifacts based on their positions within the stratigraphy, this type of triangulation allows us to 


come up with a chronology that otherwise would not be accessible to us. In this case, however, we 


24 “11 faut, d’abord, admettre l’existence d’une certaine communauté de civilisation—limité peut-être, mais 
indéniable—entre les peuples qui ont donné naissance au mythe de Prométhée et la légende d’Amirani. [...] Les 
précurseurs des ethnies grecque et caucasienne ont vécu en contact étroit et prolongé, assez longtemps en tout cas pour 


favoriser ne collaboration entre les deux cultures.” (Charachidzé, 1968: 333-334) 
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are concerned with locating, in broad terms, two different layers, each of which, because of the 
oral setting of the communications involved, would have required repeated intergenerational 
transfers of the narrative material, transmissions facilitated by storytellers and their audiences. This 
cumulative process of transfers left two types of markers in the stratigraphic record. On the one 
hand, we have the terminus ante quem layer consisting of the similarities between the stories told 
about Prometheus and Amirani which to not have direct correspondences to the storyline of the 
Bear’s Son tale. Then, under that layer, chronologically speaking, is another stratum that resulted 
from the dissemination of an even older set of tales in this region. The difficulty that arises is the 
problem of disentangling the threads belonging to the Bear’s Son tale from those that were shaped 
by a different set of cultural norms and integrated into the shared mythic complex of Prometheus 


and Amirani. 


Compounding the difficulty of that task is the fact that storytelling is an imperfect art. 
Although in an oral culture the storyline might be transmitted with reasonable fidelity from one 
generation to the next, at the same time the transmission process is never perfect. Details might be 
left out or added; the plot might be altered. In these face-to-face transmissions, memory lapses on 
the part of the storyteller could have cumulative effects as subsequent generations of narrators 
attempted to read meaning into the gaps in the narrative or the inconsistencies in the plot that had 


been introduced by previous tellers of the tale. 


Nevertheless, if we assume that the division of the dead ox which is portrayed as causing 
the punishment of Prometheus by Zeus, is a distorted rendition of the division of the dead deer, 
this motif also could give us a terminus ante quem for the Bear’s Son tale itself. We have the fact 
that the legends surrounding Amirani incorporate the figure of the Eagle, have the hero defeat a 
snake and show him being flown out of the Underground on the back of a giant bird of prey. This 
could be considered further support for our thesis that earlier in this same geographic region 
variants of the Bear’s Son had been circulating. In the section that follows additional evidence is 
brought to bear on this question, evidence that might help to determine the time-depth that ought 
to be assigned to the Bear’s Son tale and more specifically to the episode in which the Eagle 


Animal Guardian comes to the aid of the hero. 
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Fig. 15. Map of the Caucasus. Source: Smith (2006: 22). 

Many of the legends relating to Amirani have been recorded in the region of the southern 
Caucasus (Fig. 15 is a map shown earlier). Overall, their geographic range covers roughly an area 
extending from Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan and south into Iran. Keeping in mind the wide- 
spread metaphor of the “winged dog”, we are faced with accounting for the fact that the image of 
this mythological bird, i.e., the Simurgh, was adopted as the royal emblem of the Sasanian Empire. 
For this to have happened suggests that the visual imagery along with its flesh and blood 
counterpart was held to be both meaningful and familiar. It also follows that the episode of the 
Simurgh flying the hero out of the Underworld might have played a role in the choice of this visual 
image. Indeed, the repeated retellings of that episode might have contributed to the popularity and 


perpetuation of the image of the Simurgh across time. Moreover, there is significant geographical 
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overlap between the region where the legends of Amirani and his feathered companion were 
circulating and the zone under the control of the Sasanian Empire at its apex in the 7th century CE, 
as can be appreciated by comparing the two maps (Fig. 15 and Fig. 16). The upper reach of the 
empire ends just north of Tiblisi, takes in all of Armenia while its eastern extreme extends what is 


today Azerbaijan. 


Fig. 16. The Sasanian Empire at its apex during the Bizantine-Sasanian War (602-628). Source: 
https://commons.wikimedia.org/wiki/File:The_Sasanian_Empire_at_its_apex_under_Khosrow_IL svg. 


To summarize, we are looking at what we might define as an ethnographically evidenced 
Sprachbund represented by the areal diffusion of the visual metaphor of the “winged dog”, also 
documented in narrative form as a key character in both the Amirani legends and in the myth 
associated with Prometheus. Various types of evidence, all supporting this notion of an 
ethnographic Sprachbund, come together forming an overarching cultural complex with 
recognizable motif clusters. The latter are documented in different ways, visually and narratively 
as well as by the mythic dimensions attributed to the Eagle figure herself. 

At this juncture we can overlay three conceptual frames, projecting them simultaneously 
onto the same geographic screen. By extension, the superimposition will allow us to assess the 


plausibility that the belief in an Eagle with supernatural agency and powers was once 
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commonplace in this area. First, across this region even though the languages in question are 
genetically unrelated (Turkish, Caucasian, Kurdish and Farsi), we have evidence for narratives in 
which a giant bird of prey, understood to be an eagle, plays a key role. The actions ascribed to the 
bird are highly similar as are their linkages to a hero who is flown out of the Underworld. Second, 
the bird in question has acquired the status of a mythical being, not merely appearing as a character 
in a folktale. Moreover, that status is complemented by the way in which the identity of these 
groups is caught up in and expressed by the bird for it is emblematic of the group’s sense of 
identity, as shown by the Simurgh and the Khan Khereti whereas in the Caucasus it is attached to 
Q’ursa, the helpmate of the national mythic hero Amirani. 

And again, the magical characteristics attributed to the animal include the power to heal, 
i.e., a Shamanic feature typical of an animist cosmology. More concretely, the Eagle is a Animal 
Helper who retrieves the hero from where he is trapped. This is an act that recalls the ritual retrieval 
of souls that are among the duties assigned to human shamans. However, here the animal itself is 
playing the role of the shaman which hints at the presence of a type of pre-shamanic framework. 
Finally, as has been noted repeatedly in this study, there is a third conceptual frame operating: the 
zone in question is one in which there is evidence that Golden Eagles were trained to hunt, perched 
on the fist of the human hunter. 

Indeed, the material sketched out in this preliminary essay provides an alternative avenue 
for exploring the history and origins of falconry. What we have documented is how traditions and 
beliefs specifically associated with hunting with eagles may have contributed to the resilience of 
the narratives and iconography discussed in this study. 


The time and place in which falconry originated remain, so far, unknown, but the earliest falconry practice 
can, from both pictorial and written evidence, be traced back to Han Dynasty China about 2,000 years ago. 
There is reason to suggest that falconry in the eastern part of the Eurasian steppe goes back to the first 
millennium BCE, if not to earlier times. However, it is quite possible that falconry was invented more than 
once. Ultimately, it is a special facet of the multi-layered relationship between bird (raptor) and human, which 


is many millennia old and is, one may presume, considerably older than falconry. (Grimm, 2020) 

To conclude, as has been suggested in this study, we are left with the question of whether 
hunting with Golden Eagles and the bonds of affection that were established between the hunter 
and his or her bird contributed in any fashion to the invention and perpetuation of myths and 
legends concerning the eagle that saves the hero and flies him to the Upperworld. If we were to 


seriously consider this possibility, it would follow that the relational ontology, the belief in shape- 
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shifting and other shamanic elements operating in the background, all of which are typical of the 
cosmology of hunter-gatherer peoples, might have created an environment favorable to the 


transmission of this episode across large spans of time. 
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#AlJazeeraEnglish #Mongolia #Kazakh 
Mongolia: The Last Eagle Hunters | 101 East 


3,213,398 views 
*Dec 8, 2017. 25’05” 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=UlqFdW gXEPs 


The Eagle Huntress 

3,212,044 views 

*Dec 8, 2017. 25°05” 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=UlqFdWgXEPs 





#EarthDay #TheEagleHuntress #SonyClassics 
The Eagle Huntress — Extended Preview — Now on Digital 


8,051 views 

*Apr 22, 2020 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=y4421JYCcMI 
Spectacular golden eagle festival in remote Mongolia 


9,684 views 

*Oct 14, 2018. 7°37” 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=RhrALAmdW_E 

(9 Oct 2018) LEADIN: Traditional eagle hunters have wowed crowds with a spectacular display 
of falconry at a remote location in Mongolia. There's renewed interest in the Golden Eagle 
festival following the release of a film that highlighted the new role of women in the sport. 
STORYLINE: In the far west of Mongolia, these hunters are keeping the ancient art of eagle 
hunting alive. The small ethnic Kazakh minority living in the country continues to practice the 
tradition. Their skills the highlight of the 19th annual Golden Eagle Festival, held in Bayan-Ulgii 
province, the most rugged and remote part of Mongolia. This colorful and picturesque event 
attracts the best hunters, along with thousands of foreign tourists. 


The Kazakhs of Mongolia: EAGLE HUNTERS (English subtitles) 


30,111 views 

*Nov 27, 2018. 17°30” 

8841 1ShareSave 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=_48KS5I5XleQ 
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kana beisekeyev 

184K subscribers 

"Qazaqstan" TV channel and Kanat Beisekeyev present the first episode of “The Nomads" 
documentary series about the life and traditions of Kazakh immigrants. The first episode centres 
around girl eagle huntress Aisholpan Nurgaiypkyzy, an ethnic Kazakh from Mongolia. She 
gained fame in the United States and Europe since the release of "Eagle Huntress”, directed by 
the American filmmaker Otto Bell. After the release of “The Eagle Huntress" in 2016, Aisholpan 
received praise by the international media such as BBC and CNN. The documentary does not 
only focus on Aisholpan, but also ethnic Kazakhs in Mongolia, everyday lives of eagle hunters in 
Mongolia. Upon the invitation of Erlan Karin, a couple of months ago Aisholpan Nurgaiypkyzy 
travelled Kazakhstan for the very first time. Directed by: Kanat Beisekeyev Operators: Kanat 
Beisekeyev, Kanat Rymtayev Aerial filming: Nursultan Baikenov Producer: Adilet Abish 
Editing: Beisekeyev, Adilet Abish Colour grading: Yerlan Tanayev Sound design: Ilya 
Korobeinikov Translation: Assem Sarysheva Starring: Aisholpan Nurgaiypkyzy, Nurgaiyp 
Yrysuly, Shaimurat Askabyluly, Serikzhan Shaimuratuly, Alma Special thanks to: Erlan Karin, 
Aizat Khusainov, Perizat Myrzakhmet, Sholpan Birdikankyzy, Beibit Ulykpanuly, Kanay 
Yesenbol, Nurakhmet Kazhybek, Tulpar Zhanibekkyzy, Zhanarbek Akbiuly 





DJI World - Behind the Scenes: The Story of Aisholpan 

63,687 views 

eJan 17, 2017. 6°09” 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=f8a54F4AJqo 

Follow the DJI film crew on an epic adventure into the Altai Mountains of Western Mongolia, 
where they battle harsh elements and sub-zero temperatures to bring you the DJI World short 
film about Aisholpan, Mongolia's famous eagle huntress. See how the DJI Ronin and the Inspire 
2 were put to the test in some of the harshest conditions DJI has ever shot in, to create this 
cinematic, moving short film. To see Aisholpan's full story, check out SONY Pictures' new 
feature-length documentary "The Eagle Huntress" at http://sonyclassics.com/theeaglehuntress 





The Golden Eagle - King of the air with razor-sharp claws 

521,483 views 

*Dec 2, 2019 

49°32” 

This documentary is full of spectacular wildlife footage and documents a year in the life of the 
Alp's largest and most majestic bird of prey. You will be amazed at the impressive scenery and 
enjoy shots of rarely seen indigenous animals such as capricorns, chamois, deer, marmots, eagle- 
owls, mountain cocks and wood grouses. 

https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=-f_DN-oxtOI 
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